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FRENCH VIEW OF THE WORLD CRISIS 
Apout September 15 the French Press published under different 
adings particulars concerning an English customs tariff. The 
item of news was the proposal of Mr. Runciman in favour of 
meral prohibition of certain imports. Astonishment was also 
ised by the declaration of Lord Peel in the House of Lords. 
ord Peel objected to prohibitions on the ground that they were 
“Rot a practical form of procedure, but he was of the opinion that 
it was possible to raise tariff duties up to 100 per cent. These 
otectionist sentiments, though they were a natural consequence 
' 0f the general situation in Great Britain, none the less aroused 
“onsiderable emotions in France. French publicists in their 
articles enlarged on the following theme: How is it, they asked, 
it, although in the critical days when the pound was threatened 
| consented to grant very large credits to Great Britain, 
d’s first reaction is to forbid the entry of our established 
rts ? 

_ England on her part seems to have been captured by an 
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unprecedented phobia of the foreigner. The ingratitude of 
nations is supposed to be at the bottom of her difficulties. If 
there is unemployment and business is depressed, the fault must 
be attributed to Europe, which has industrialised herself, or to 
Asia, which has turned nationalistic. If the financier’s craft has 
become a ruinous luxury, it is because Germany and Austria 
dissipate the presents they are given, and so on. The English 
have the impression that the part they are playing in the world 
is that of dupes, and the notion irritates them. Discontent lies 
at the basis of all human psychology, and one always bears a 
grudge against one’s neighbour before one has examined one’s 
own case. For jealousy has the advantage of affording some 
satisfaction to one’s sense of personal infallibility. 

Let us, therefore, examine the political conditions of the 
last few months. French policy has been particularly carefully 
weighed. The experience of an eventful past has taught us the 
untoward effects of hazardous adventures. The countries which 
used to make such a song about their dynamics are to-day 
singing very small—so small, indeed, that when we balance the 
account we begin to appreciate people of moderate views who 
rely above all on their common sense in the conduct of public 
affairs. 

We are in the grip of problems which surpass our under- 
standing, since some even consider that we are witnessing the 
death agony of a world-system. The United States are beginning 
to make their acquaintance with the social problem and are 
fighting for their currency, which is being attacked by distrust. 
Germany persists in giving us examples of extravagance. Eng- 
land is affording us the spectacle of some very surprising events, 
All the big nations have several million unemployed. In the face 
of these facts, no Government can afford to change its maxims in 
the manner of Richelieu, or obey principles after the fashion of 
Talleyrand : its business is to resist as best it may a storm under 
which it is difficult to keep smiling. M. Pierre Laval is a solid 
child of Auvergne who leads his Cabinet, as he does his political 
career, with the slow and cautious step of the mountaineer. 
His speeches do not bear the impression of delicately formulated 
theory. He speaks little, and it is chiefly from his bench in the 
Chamber that he rallies his supporters. M. André Tardieu, his 
predecessor, had brought to his task certain economic conceptions 
which he put into practice with his marvellous gift of assimilation. 
M. Pierre Laval has reckoned with the danger of ideas, at a timé 
when crisis takes perfidious pleasure in upsetting preconceived 
notions. ; 

Events, it must be admitted, have sometimes taken French 
diplomacy by surprise. The Anschluss came upon us without 
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our being warned of it beforehand. I think, indeed, that I might 
add that the Cabinet in London felt the same surprise when they 
learned of the reconstitution of Mittel-Europa under the cloak of 
a regional tariff agreement. Mr. Hoover’s proposal also reached 
us from over the waves of the Atlantic without any previous 
warning. Technical experts in the Cabinet, like M. Flandin in 
financial and M. Francois Poncet in economic matters, have 
played a preponderating part: both of them are strong-minded 
men of character and little given to sudden enthusiasms. 

We must recognise that we are witnessing a momentary eclipse 
of what is called European policy. Not that Europe can even 
be thought to have had its day, but because public opinion in 
the different countries seems to be tired of speeches and compro- 
mises. Geneva lets itself be overwhelmed with papers and reports. 
Thesimple man in the street is merely astonished that no remedy for 
the present crisis has been discovered by a collection of such 
learned and clever men. Rapprochements, co-operation, ententes 
all seem to be like the side-shows between the acts, The real 
drama of our generation is being acted upon a stage crowded with 
manifestations of which Germany, with rare generosity, is with- 
holding the secret. 

Above all it is the recent monetary upsets which have made 
us prudent. Germany was the first to give signs of distress. She 
thought she could solve her difficulties by displaying her poverty 
to the civilised world. All this publicity about her misfortune 
was produced on the screen with a sense of stage-craft which 
should be envied. Mr. Hoover, with the authority which belongs 
only to the President of the great American Republic, was moved 
by these S.O.S.’s and obtained from the signatories of the Treaty 
of Versailles a moratorium for one year. The German Ministers 
went on their journeys: the Governor of the Reichsbank: flew 
from capital to capital. But on the other side of the Rhine the 
necessity for taking measures to put one’s own house in order and 
rescuing oneself from one’s own distresses was very quickly 
recognised. 

Monetary diseases bring in their train budgetary disorders. 
The falling off of revenue in consequence of the crisis leads 
inevitably to a deficit in the Budget. The cutting down of 
expenditure, unemployment, the dismissing of officials, all the 
factors which affect the domestic budget by reducing purchasing 
power, are the precursors of social disorder. We can now under- 
stand why France persisted in keeping her attention fixed on the 
budgetary repercussions of Mr. Hoover’s proposal, which had an 
immediate bearing upon the French Budget. Could we have 
deliberately sacrificed the money we lost through the Hoover 
Plan without securing the adoption of perfectly legitimate 
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reservations ? Could we have pledged the future, when the 
disturbance of our financial equilibrium, which was the immediate 
consequence of the Hoover Plan, was entailing a deficit in our 
Budget ? Are we, in short, going benevolently to allow Right to 
be transgressed ? France, as a result of the war, has suffered 
damages for which she has only obtained a very poor restitution. 
The moratorium therefore could not be anything but an act of 
suspension which presupposed the offer on the part of Germany 
of sureties for her good faith. Yet from the evacuation of the 
Rhineland to the recent conspiracy of Bad Harzburg we can 
recount action after action, which is symbolic of Germany’s real 
attitude. The effort of the German parties of the Right is con- 
tinuous. The elections of September last year have betrayed 
the violent passions of a people which is in a state of psychological 
effervescence. 

We were reproached last June with being once more the 
stormy petrels of Europe. Yet have not events justified us? It 
would be ungracious of me to insist on this point. The foreign 
credits granted to the Reich have not succeeded in helping 
Germany, and they have only harmed England. The money 
frozen up on the other side of the Rhine has not restored economic 
health to Germany, but in the country from which it came the 
organs of finance have been progressively compelled to curb their 
activities because of its absence. Moreover, the acts of generosity 
thus performed have neither appeased the Press nor the public 
opinion of Germany, where agitators have expressed their grati- 
tude to their creditors by letting loose such a campaign. of violence 
that the German Cabinet has had to manifest an increasing ten- 
dency towards the Right. 

Side by side with the question of the reservations attached by 
France to the Hoover Plan there is the problem of gold. The 
metal buried in the vaults of our Central Bank has been suffi- 
ciently abused. The gold which came to France did not arrive 
there by virtue of a decision of the Government. There is no 
force in the world which can prevent it from entering. In this 
sphere laws have no invalidating power. Gold came to France 
for the reason that it was put in trust there, and for no other. 
The most curious thing about the matter is that there simply 
has not been a gold policy. The Bank of France has merely 
carried out its statutory obligations, in particular those which 
determine its purchase of the precious metal. It does not regard 
its gold reserve as an end or object in itself. The great majority 
of Frenchmen have raised no doubts about the influx of the metal. 
But to-day, when safety is a rare thing, France regards herself 
as the guardian of a great responsibility. She has no right to 
squander the funds that have thus been entrusted to her safe 
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keeping. If she is one of the pillars of world security she must 
in this manner keep herself from entering upon adventures. 

Does the ordinary citizen count on the profits that he will 
make out of the reserves of the Bank of France? Certainly not. 
Ask any of the French peasants: they will complain of bad 
harvests, restrictions, the high cost of living ; not one of them will 
understand that he is a fit object for envy or jealousy. The 
housewife has no knowledge of any good that the voyages of 
gold across the Atlantic can bring her. Some will immediately 
exclaim, ‘ This precious metal is sterilised. It is shut up in vaults ; 
it ought to be used.’ But gold goes even quicker than it comes. 
The example of the United States has proved to us that even the 
most magnificent gold reserves leave their domicile freely enough 
without asking any permission. Moreover, as soon as the Bank 
of England made known to us the inconvenience caused by their 
gold shipments we called a Franco-British Conference, and the 
Bank of France did all that lay in its power to place obstacles in 
the way of gold movements which were the act of the foreigner, 
and not of France. Gold is an international instrument. Its 
presence has not as direct repercussions on the internal economy 
of a country as one might believe. Not everybody who travels 
in France and Germany, for example, sees any difference in the 
prosperity of these two countries. Indeed, the advantage would 
seem rather to rest with Germany. The money of the inhabitants 
isreadier and they think less about saving. 

Politics are determined by psychology. The Frenchman is 
convinced that England is driving a wedge between France and 
Germany—in fact, between France and the continent of Europe— 
in order to rule more easily herself. Moreover, I have often had 
proof of this when on my return from meetings of Franco-German 
committees. I have each time been bombarded with questions 
about my intentions by my English friends. Lord Cecil and M. 
Briand therefore had good reason to try and appease European 
opinion on a subject which touches even the most humble indi- 
viduals. England on her part is rightly proud of her superiority, 
and seems to find it difficult to admit that there is any advantage 
to be gained by learning from the example of her neighbours. 
European discussions appear to her to be like the dispute about 
‘motives.’ She would like to put a stop to them once and for 
all. These are the truisms which dictate mistrust between nations. 
On the other hand, we understand what fair play means. We 
know that England will loyally discuss and understand differences 
of opinion which may lead to some result like a sporting match. 
We have too much experience of Franco-German relations not 
to be able to guess that the same misunderstandings will not 
dominate our relations with England. We should like a balance- 
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sheet to be made out regularly of the assets and liabilities of the 
two nations, so that we could communicate to each other every 
month an account of our reciprocal wrongdoings. 

France has reactions to Continental problems which England 
cannot have. How can one expect France, who has lived through 
sO many wars and invasions, to bear light-heartedly the demon- 
strations of the German National-Socialists, their banners unfurled 
to the sound of pipes in the presence of court dignitaries and 
general officers with a rigmarole of rather archaic oaths? I par- 
ticularly appreciated the attitude of Mr. Henderson at Geneva 
on May 18 last. English precision has a singular power of per- 
suasion. I can still see him declaring with authority, ‘ I ask Herr 
Schober to be so good as to declare that he will wait before taking 
decisive steps concerning the Anschluss before the Court at the 
Hague has discussed the question, and that he will be so good as 
to repeat my phrase.’ Such a dotting of the i’s does not leave 
room for further ambiguity. 

Some people were astonished at our unanimous reaction the 
day after the announcement of the Anschluss. In spite of the 
confused explanations of Dr. Curtius and Herr Schober, the very 
secrecy with which the negotiations had been conducted give an 
initial proof of bad faith. The whole course of history is there to. 
prove that no good for the cause of peace has ever appeared on 
the horizon when the Cabinets of Vienna and Berlin have been 
too closely leagued together. We shall no doubt be told that 
history does not dominate the present. We were often told just 
after the war that we were entering upon a new and exceptional 
era. But afterwards we were forced to recognise that nations let 
themselves be guided by deeply-hidden forces, so that man is very 
often the plaything of the old Adam. Moreover, the Anschluss 
is at the bottom of Austria’s new misfortunes. Instead of nego- 
tiating an alliance with Germany the young republic ought 
to have voted six months earlier the law for cleaning up its 
finances which has just been promulgated. The collapse of the 
Credit-Anstalt and the performances of: the Viennese Treasury 
have ultimately had important repercussions on English finance. 
It appears to us, therefore, that we have some reason, as the 
course of events has proved, for drawing the attention of 
our English friends to the mistakes of German and Austrian 
diplomats. 

It has now been established that a country should find a 
solution for its troubles in remedies applied to its own internal 
constitution. Foreign credits are only an excuse for fresh 
negligence. They disappear and they retard the use of pre 
cautions and aggravate the evil. Certainly English opinion takes 
much less heed of the inconveniences created by the Anschluss. 
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England has a maritime, not a territorial or European, historical 
perspective. But because we have been made vigilant by 
experience we know the traps to be avoided. Truly, we are 
seduced by Utopian ideas, but we also know whither nations are 
led by extravagances. 

I remember that when I was passing through Berlin a few 
days after Mr. Hoover’s proposals were announced, I had some 
startling conversations with influential people. ‘ Poor France,’ 
they said to me ; ‘I am sorry for her ; she is completely isolated. 
She could play such a big part, but to-day her moral isolation 
is complete. Germany has the whole of world opinion with her.’ 
At the present moment everyone laughs at this diplomatic claim. 
The applause of the gallery is given above all to those who steer 
their barque strictly according to the rules. 

Nobody, I say, in France can understand the German notion, 
according to which we are credited with the design of putting 
our neighbour in bondage and making her undergo a period of 
servitude. When we read of these designs—and we only quote 
the more friendly German Press—we cannot help laughing at 
such naive statements. The French elector has a sense of equality 
and of right. But there is more to it than that. When Germany 
wants to borrow money from us, and we impose certain conditions 
and claim certain guarantees, she rises in revolt and fills the 
world with her screams. The would-be lender is insulted. But 
savings are not obedient to the commands of princes; they are 
not given by order: they will only lend themselves in so far as 
security of investment is assured to them. Banks cannot give 
orders to their clients. Has anyone, finally, seen an investment 
made without any inducement other than gratuitous insult ? 
What do we ask for? Tranquillity. On the expression of this 
desire Germany counters us with constant agitation. Since the 
evacuation of the Rhineland there has been nothing but the most 
untimely demonstrations. We find it difficult to understand 
why, after the vociferations of the Hitlerites, the parades of the 
Stahlhelm, and the economic Anschluss, we are reproached for 
not coming to the assistance of those who announce urbi et orbi 
that they are going to set our house on fire. 

England has long believed that she could isolate herself from 
Europe. Events have proved to her that she must henceforward 
attach more importance to the bonds of interdependence which 
unite her to the Continent. She has often regarded the Franco- 
German problem as a case of intolerable rivalry, an interminable 
domestic quarrel. The lessons of these past months show, how- 
ever, that the difficulties of the present crisis have their origin 
in the bad management of German finances, public and private. 
It may be hoped that this experience may henceforth prove 
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salutary. In this connexion the last visit of Lord Reading to 
Paris has been particularly fortunate. It has wiped out the 
feeling of distrust which the visit of the French Ministers to Berlin 
might have aroused on the other side of the Channel. Lord 
Reading’s visit has enabled the French and the British Govern- 
ments to get a better mutual understanding of their domestic 
situation. But if politicians ought to exchange courtesies from 
time to time public opinion in the two countries deserves the same 
consideration, 

It is French public opinion which has required M. Briand to be 
its spokesman and to work for peace and against war ; which has 
always advertised the idea of, progressive disarmament to avoid 
the recurrence of a. world conflict; which has imposed upon 
French politicians the duty of working for international recon- 
ciliation. Because our conduct in the stress of the storm has been 
dictated by prudence and caution people have exclaimed ‘ Down 
with the little bourgeois!’ We think, rather, that every nation 
ought during the present crisis to contribute an effort at mutual 
understanding. Wireless telegraphy and the radio have brought 
us very close to one another, but each misunderstanding only 
shows us that, nevertheless, public opinion in the different 
countries tends to keep them apart. France, at any rate, con- 
siders that the obligation of such a better understanding lies at 
the base of the Entente Cordiale. France has witnessed England’s 
monetary difficulties in a spirit of fraternal sympathy. From the 
very beginning she has been animated by the sincerity of mutual 
friendliness, and she has lent her support to the Treasury. 
England and France are at the present moment the two great 
centres of attraction in the world. Their collaboration is essential 
to the success of mankind. Talleyrand in his old age, before he 
paid his call on death with such disdainful irony, accepted at the 
hands of his king a last mission. He had decided to retire for 
good and all to Valencay. But he thought that before his time 
had come to go into his grave he had still one task to fulfil—the 
task of representing his country in London. After the rivalries 
of the Empire and the Continental bloc he was one of the great 
designers of the Entente Cordiale. This example of the great 
diplomatist is prophetic. In these days of monetary war the 
peace of the world depends upon an understanding between the 
Governments in London and Paris. 

PIERRE LYAUTEY. 





PROBLEMS AND PERILS 


THE outstanding world fact to-day is the lack of balance between 
production and consumption. Some people call it over-pro- 
duction; others under-consumption. Both conditions are, in 
fact, operating. On the one hand, we have the immense increase 
in the output of primary products, especially wheat and cotton, 
in the newer countries of the world, mainly as the result of the 
increased effectiveness of agricultural machinery. There has also 
been a marked over-production of many manufactured articles, 
due partly to the effects of the war, and partly to the eagerness 
of each separate nation to stimulate by means of tariffs and 
bounties the development of manufacturing industries within its 
own boundaries. 

Even in a rich world these factors would have produced an 
embarrassing effect on the movements of trade. But when we 
turn to the other side of the picture, we find that a very con- 
siderable part of the world is far from rich, and has consequently 
a very limited power of consumption. A large proportion of the 
inhabitants of China and India are living in conditions of poverty 
of which the Western world has little conception. In both these 
huge areas much of the poverty is of very long standing ; people 
living upon what they can extract by their own labour from a 
small plot of land are seldom rich. Of recent years, however, the 
poverty of China has been greatly increased by internal warfare, 
and millions of Chinese are now on the verge of starvation. 
Meanwhile the United States and Canada have had huge surpluses 
of wheat for which they could find no market. In much the same 
way the political disturbances in South America have diminished 
the purchasing power of countries that not long ago provided big 
o for the manufactures of Western Europe and the United 

tates. 

These causes have necessarily affected the industrial activities 
of manufacturing countries, and especially of Great Britain. At 
the same time our special difficulties have been aggravated by the 
rapid development of manufacturing industries in countries that 
can command cheap labour. The result has been a severe setback 
to our export industries, and it is on their prosperity that the life 
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of Great Britain must depend, as long as she contains a population 
vastly in excess of the possibility of maintenance off her own soil, 

This lack of balance between production and consumption is 
the most serious of the causes of the present world disorganisation, 
because it is the least easy to cure. But there are other very 
awkward factors. In particular there is the maldistribution of 
the world’s stock of gold. This is largely a consequence of the 
war. Before the war most of the gold dug out of the ground 
flowed to London, and London bankers took care that it did not 
remain too long in the vaults of the Bank of England. Under the 
splendid system of international finance, which Great Britain had 
built up, our bankers and investors were constantly engaged in 
supplying capital to foreign countries, and the capital was dis- 
patched either in the form of goods or in the form of gold. 

To-day the position is different. Partly as the result of the 
payment of reparations and war debts, and partly as the result 
of trade policies, the larger part of the world’s stock of gold is 
now being hoarded in Paris and New York. Both the Americans 
and the French have virtually insisted that reparations and the 
war debt payments due to them should be made in gold. They 
have declined to take goods to any appreciable extent on the 
ground that the free entrance of foreign goods would injure their 
domestic industries. At the same time neither France nor the 
United States seems to have made any effort to utilise the gold 
by lending it to other countries for their industrial development, 
as Great Britain used to do with her surplus capital. The result 
is that this huge volume of gold has become useless. It lies 
buried in bankers’ vaults in New York and Paris; it might as 
well have remained under the soil. 

This hoarding of gold by France and the United States was 
one of the causes of the gold crisis in Great Britain. It meant 
that extra pressure was placed upon London to provide gold for 
the use of the other countries of the world. But the final and 
imperative cause of our gold crisis was the publication of the 
Report of the Committee on National Expenditure, now generally 
referred to as the May Committee. This Report revealed to the 
world the fact—of which Mr. Snowden had already warned the 
House of Commons—that the British Budget was not balanced, 
that we were over-spending and living on capital. At once our 
foreign creditors took alarm and began to withdraw their deposits 
from London banks. The then existing Labour Government, 
realising that the situation was extremely grave, set to work to 
prepare schemes of public economy based upon the recommenda- 
tions of the May Committee. Many drastic economies, it is now 
known, were agreed upon by the Labour Government ; but when 
the question of reducing the dole was reached the extreme 
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Socialists in the Cabinet revolted against the Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a National Government 
was formed. 

Its primary purpose was to carry out the necessary economies 
so as to save the gold standard, but an unfortunate accident 
rendered that impossible. That accident was the outbreak of 
disturbances in the Navy by way of protest against the proposed 
reductions in naval pay. How far these disturbances were 
really serious is not publicly known; but to foreign countries 
they had the appearance of a naval mutiny, and foreigners not 
unreasonably felt that if the British Navy was going to mutiny 
a crash must be coming. There was consequently a further rush 
to withdraw money from London, and the only way of preventing 
a complete exhaustion of our gold reserves was to abandon the 
gold standard, #.e., to relieve the Bank of England of its statutory 
obligation to sell gold in exchange for notes. This was done, and 
for a few days the gravest anxiety was felt by all patriotic citizens 
and by the friends of England throughout the world. 

Happily the results proved less serious than had been antici- 
pated. The value of the pound inevitably fell, because it could 
no longer be converted into gold on demand ; but it only fell in 
most foreign markets to about the equivalent of 15s., and very 
soon began slightly to rise. The reason for this welcome escape 
from the risks of inflation was that we had in power a National 
Government that was resolutely determined to balance the Budget 
by honest finance. Economies were made and taxes were in- 
creased, Whether the economies were sufficient for the needs 
of the situation is doubtful, But the fact that the National 
Government was pledged to a policy of sound finance created a 
spirit of confidence which prevented the pound from falling 
further. 

If, on the other hand, we had had a Ministry representative 
of the Labour extremists who broke away from Mr. MacDonald 
a totally different situation would have emerged. No serious 
economies would have been made ; indeed, there might have been 
an actual increase in the cost of the dole, and possibly also in the 
cost of some of the other social services. The Labour Ministry 
would have tried to get more money by still higher taxation of the 
rich, and would at the same time certainly have inflated the 
currency in order to provide money for immediate needs. 

That inflation is part of the programme of the left wing 
Labourites has been made clear by their demand for control of 
the Bank of England and of the banking system generally. They 
deny that they wish to inflate, but they say that they propose to 
establish a monetary system which will make the resources of 
civilisation available for peoples ‘ who to-day, in the New World 
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as in the Old, are starving in the midst of plenty.’ This rhetoric 
means nothing except inflation. The only way in which a Govern- 
ment, by jockeying with the currency, can make poor people 
seem—temporarily—rich is by the lavish issue of paper money ; 
in other words, by inflation. The temptation under present condi- 
tions to a Labour Government to inflate would indeed be as 
irresistible as it was to the hard-pressed Governments of Ger- 
many and Austria a few years after the war. With a Labour 
Government we should have an outpouring of paper money, 
which would necessarily lead to a collapse in the value of the 
pound sterling, and that would mean financial disaster to Great 
Britain. We should lose the proud position we have so long held 
as the banking and mercantile centre of the world, and we should 
lose the income earned by our banking and mercantile services, 
We should gain nothing, except the temporary pretence that we 
were paying our way—paying it with paper money ever declining 
in real value. 

This is the prospect before us if the mass of the electorate 
should be carried away by Socialist promises either now or in the 
near future. The risks of this happening are all the greater 
because of past political records. For several years past all our 
politicians have been engaged in extending the charitable func- 
tions of the State at the cost of taxpayers and ratepayers. All 
parties have accepted this policy because they saw that it was the 
easiest way to win votes. The majority of the voters are neither 
direct taxpayers nor direct ratepayers. Income tax only hits 
about one-tenth of the electorate, and the local rates levied upon 
working-class houses are generally paid by the landlord, so that 
the tenants seldom realise that the rents they pay include the 
charge for rates. As long as we maintain a franchise system which 
thus prevents the majority of electors from acquiring any sense 
of financial responsibility for their votes, it is hopeless to expect 
a permanent abandonment of the political attitude which has 
led to the present grave financial situation. Indeed, it is worth 
noting that even the present National Government, called into 
being for the express purpose of cutting down expenditure, failed 
in its Budget proposals to go nearly as far in the direction of 
economy as the May Committee recommended, especially in the 
matter of the unemployment allowances, where the economies 
proposed by the Government amount to only about £36,000,000 
as compared with {66,000,000 recommended by the Committee. 
Of necessity this failure to carry economies far enough involved 
a further increase in taxation, and among other increases the rate 
of the income tax was raised from}4s. 6d. to 5s. in the pound. 
Yet perhaps the most urgent of our national needs at the present 
time is a drastic reduction in the scale of taxation. 
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How far we have moved in the past forty years in the direction 
of the Socialist policy of confiscation by means of taxation can 
‘be realised when we recall that Mr. Gladstone considered that an 
income tax of even 3d. in the pound was excessive. We have now 
reached a point where—with the addition of surtax to income 
tax—considerably more than half a rich man’s income is taken 
from him by means of direct taxation. At the same time if he 
wishes to make any provision for his heirs he must insure against 
the terrific burden of death duties, and the insurance charges, 
added to the charges for income tax and surtax, produce a total 
which, in the case of people who once were very wealthy, actually 
exceeds the whole annual income. Thus we have already reached 
the point of complete confiscation by taxation. 

Apart from the personal injustice of such a practice, there is 
the loss to the nation which follows when a rich man is compelled 
to break up his estate in order to reduce the scale of his taxation. 
Many estates now being broken up have for generations been 
placed by their owners at the service of the public. Beautiful 
private parks have long been kept open for anybody who likes 
to wander in them at his or her pleasure ; they can be as freely 
used as a public park. Often, too, the private mansion with its 
well-kept gardens is thrown open to visitors at regular intervals. 
These great private properties may indeed be reckoned among 
our national assets ; they are part of the glories of our country. 
If they are to be broken up and converted into allotments, or 
used as sites for bungalows, England will lose treasures which 
can never be recovered. 

From the industrial point of view the great evil of excessive 
taxation is the effect it has on the accumulation of capital. What 
the tax collector takes away is no longer available for investment, 
and if capital ceases to grow in amount it ceases to be cheap, and 
industry has to bear a greater cost for the capital that every 
modern industry requires. The high scale of taxation to which 
we have been subjected since the war is one of the causes of our 
failure to meet the growing competition of foreign countries. 
But reduction of taxation, if we are to balance our Budgets, is 
impossible unless preceded by reduction of expenditure. In that 
direction we have not yet moved nearly far enough. The economies 
authorised in the recent special Budget only touch the fringe of 
the problem. If we are to put our finances on a sound economic 
basis we must abandon altogether the false theory that it is the 
business of the State to shoulder the obligations of individual 
citizens and to act towards them as a universal providence. It 
is the citizens who have to support the State, not the State the 
citizens. The primary and obvious duty of every individual is 
to maintain himself by his own efforts, and if through misfortune 
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he fails to do so he must be left by the State in a worse position 
than those individuals who do maintain themselves. 

this principle is ignored we begin to tread the path to financial] 
disaster. 

How rapidly we are moving downwards is shown by the 
figures of the cost of ‘ social services.’ Thirty years ago there 
were only two services recorded under this title which involved 
any serious charge—namely, Education and Poor Law relief, 
To-day the list includes Unemployment Insurance, Health In- 
surance, Widows’, Orphans’, and old Age Contributory Pensions, 
Old Age Pensions (non-contributory), and the Housing of the 
Working Classes. While these new services have been brought 
into being, some of the minor items which were in existence, 
though relatively insignificant in rgor, have now gone up in cost 
to very substantial figures. For England, Wales, and Scotland 
the total cost of the social services in the year ending March 31, 
Ig0I, was just over £36,000,000; in 1929 the corresponding 
figure, after deducting war pensions, was roughly £342,000,000. 
The latter figure includes the contributions made by the recipients 
of benefits and by their employers. The total of these personal 
contributions in 1928-29 reached nearly £128,000,000, and it 
must be realised that the payments made by employers represent 
a distinct burden upon industry. The rest of the cost, namely, 
£214,000,000, was met by the taxpayers and ratepayers of Great 
Britain. What that figure means as compared with our scale of 
expenditure before the modern orgy of extravagance began can be 
realised from the fact that in the year ending March 31, rgor, the 
total expenditure out of the national Exchequer for all purposes 
—debt services, defence services, and civil services—was less than 
£184,000,000, or £30,000,000 a year less than the present charge 
on taxes and rates for social services alone. 

The imperative task before the country to-day is to reverse 
the policy and the mentality which have led to the ever-progressive 
piling up of public expenditure. Happily there are now hopeful 
signs in this direction, for local authorities are in most parts of 
the country scrapping schemes of expenditure light-heartedly 
embarked upon only a few months ago. But we are still dominated 
by the difficulty that the majority of the electors, who pay no 
direct taxation, bring pressure to bear upon parliamentary 
candidates to vote in favour of extravagant expenditure. As 
long as this political situation exists the attainment of real 
economy is impossible. 

Therefore the first step we have to take is to revise our parlia- 
mentary franchise so as to secure a more responsible electorate. 
One obvious reform is to raise the age at which the right to the 
franchise should begin. It is absurd that young people of twenty- 
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oné'should be allowed to have a voice in deciding problems which 
their few years of approximately adult life have given them little 
chance of understanding. The voting age should be raised for 
both sexes to at least twenty-five. The second point is to insist 
on financial responsibility. This can only be done by making 
the income tax universal, and at the same time, as regards local 
elections, by insisting that every householder should be personally 
responsible for the rates on the house or rooms that he or she 
occupies. If these reforms were carried out we should at once 
obtain from the electorate a totally different outlook on problems 
of local and national finance. 

The next reform which should be made is definitely to abandon 
the principle of gratuitous State services. In particular it is time 
to revise the policy of free education pressed upon the country by 
the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in 1891. Many people have the 
idea that free education was the necessary consequence of the 
establishment of compulsory education, but that is chronologi- 
cally inaccurate. Education was made compulsory in England 
in 1871 ; it was not made free until 1891. Even after it was made 
generally free several local authorities were able to continue 
charging small fees in some of the schools they maintained. 
These fee-paying schools proved to be immensely popular ; they 
were nearly always full up to the lid, while the free schools were 
only partly filled. Even very poor parents preferred to send their 
children to fee-paying schools—partly, no doubt, out of a legiti- 
mate feeling of social pride. This practice got on the nerves of 
the Socialists, whose maxim is ‘ Equality for All,’ and during the 
war pressure was put upon the Coalition Ministry by the Labour 
Party to abolish fee-paying schools. This was done and fee- 
paying was forbidden in any elementary schools receiving a State 
grant. Except for the probable continued opposition of |the 
Socialists there is no reason why this blunder should not now be 
abandoned. A reversion to the sane principle that parents should 
pay something towards the cost of educating their own children 
would at once appreciably reduce the charge upon the public. 
The charge borne by rates and taxes for education in Great 
Britain in the year ending March 31, 1901, was {19,544,000 ; by 
1929 this figure had risen to £97,028,000. 

In many other directions economies are possible if our Ministers 
will concentrate on the policy of requiring every citizen to pay for 
services that he and his family receive. As a minor example, 
teference may be made to public libraries and museums, and 
similar institutions. The Government has already taken the step 
of restoring the penny charge for admission to Kew Gardens on 
popular days; the sixpenny charge on student days continues. 
There is no reason whatever why a small admission fee should not 
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be charged in all public institutions where the private citizen is 
seeking entertainment for himself. Even a charge of a penny 
provides an appreciable contribution to the cost of maintenance, 

An example of greater financial importance is furnished by the 
Post Office. At present the Post Office is daily carrying at a loss 
large numbers of packets containing what is officially known as 
‘printed matter.’ The charge made for each packet is a half- 
penny ; but the average cost of carriage per packet is estimated 
by the Post Office authorities at three farthings. It is altogether 
unfair that business firms sending out circulars should be allowed 
to make the taxpayers of the kingdom pay part of the cost of their 
advertisement. Nor is there any reason why a shopkeeper, who 
has received a stamped cheque for his account in a fully stamped 
envelope, should be allowed to send a receipt on a halfpenny 
postcard or in an envelope with only a halfpenny stamp upon it. 
Quite a substantial addition would be made to the public revenue 
if halfpenny postcards and halfpenny packets were abolished. In 
every direction where opportunities offer we must cut down. ex- 
penditure if we are to reduce taxation toa reasonable limit and 
thus facilitate the expansion of industry. 

It may, however, still happen under the conditions that have 
sprung up since the war that Great Britain may find a difficulty 
in balancing her trade so as to secure what is known as a favour- 
able balance—.e., an excess of visible and invisible exports over 
visible and invisible imports—so as to have money available for 
investment abroad. This is particularly important at the present 
time when a good many of our previous investments overseas 
are failing to pay dividends. Every prudent person realises the 
necessity of striving to make new investments when old invest- 
ments are failing. From the national point of view the failure 
of many of our foreign investments means that we are receiving 
less income from abroad; consequently it has become more 
difficult to pay for imported goods. Therefore it is worth while 
considering whether it might not be wise, as several prominent 
Free Traders have suggested, forcibly to check, at any rate fora 
time, the importation of foreign goods by means of tariffs, To 
some extent the depreciation of the pound sterling has itself served 
both as a check on imports and also as a stimulus to exports. It 
has made foreign goods priced in foreign currencies more expen- 
sive for us to buy, and it has cheapened the cost to foreigners of 
British goods priced in pounds sterling. Within a very few days 
of our abandonment of the gold standard merchants and manu- 
facturers abroad began to complain that they were badly hit. 
Many of them found it difficult to sell their products in Great 
Britain ; others complained that their local markets were being 
flooded with British goods. To meet the situation several foreign 
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countries have followed our example and abandoned the gold 
standard, so that in dealing with them we have lost the temporary 
_advantage which the drop in the pound sterling gave to our trade. 
Canada, while partly remaining on the gold standard, made new 
customs regulations to prevent British goods entering the 
Dominion at lowered prices. There are no present signs that 
either the Dominions or foreign countries are in the least degree 
inclined to help our export trade. 

In this connexion the question arises whether in our present 
time of stress it is worth while trying to force other countries to 
open their doors to British goods by threatening them with a 
hostile tariff if they fail to do so. This is a policy that is con- 
stantly advocated with enthusiasm by Protectionists, and on the 
principle of mutual fair play there is much to be said for it. But, 
like most tariff policies, it involves serious practical difficulties, 
A careful examination of the difficulties connected with tariffs 
is to be found in a pamphlet recently issued by the Federation 
of British Industries with the title Industry and the Nation. 

The Federation of British Industries has long been in favour 
of the policy of protection, and this-pamphlet opens with para- 
graphs strongly insisting on the importance of tariffs. It advo- 
cates both an emergency tariff and a permanent tariff; but its 
authors courageously state the difficulties that have to be faced 
in giving effect to either of these proposals. They point out as 
regards the emergency tariff, which they ask should be intro- 
duced at once, that blunders might easily be made which would 
result in ‘ serious dislocation or inconvenience to some branch of 
industry.’ They therefore propose that ‘some suitably consti- 
tuted tribunal should be vested with power to hear and decide 
appeals,’ 

As regards the permanent tariff, the Federation of British 
Industries proposes to leave the consideration of this to a Tariff 
Board which ‘ should be composed of men of the highest standing 
and ability.’ The members of this Board are to devote their 
whole time to their duties, and their position ‘ should approxi- 
mate as closely as possible to that of His Majesty’s judges.’ 
This recognition of the practical difficulties in the way of tariffs 
by such a body as the Federation of British Industries is very 
valuable at the present time, when so many people are jumping 
to the conclusion that every problem can be perfectly solved if 
Parliament is entrusted with power to impose protective tariffs. 
It has to be noted that the device of Tariff Boards has been tried 
in the United States and also in Australia, but the recorded results 
are not particularly satisfactory. 

The tariff issue is further complicated by the question of 
Imperial preferences. Some people continue to write and talk 
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as if they thought it possible to establish Empire Free Trade by 
means of tariffs on foreign goods. But the Dominions have again 
and again made it clear that they will have nothing to do with 
any such scheme. Their policy is to protect their own domestic 
industries against outside competition, whether from the Mother 
Country or from foreign countries. They are quite willing to put 
a higher duty on foreign goods than on British goods, but they 
have no intention of giving free entry to British goods, although 
we give free entry to their goods. At the same time the Dominions 
are engaged in doing what in the case of foreign countries we 
denounce as dumping—namely, giving a bounty on exports, 
Some of these bounty-fed exports from the Dominions come to 
Great Britain and undercut our own products. Are we to accept 
this dumping from the Dominions while denouncing it when done 
by foreign countries ? 

Another awkward problem arises in connexion with the South 
American States. These countries owe their railways and other 
capital developments very largely to money borrowed from Great 
Britain. Owing to the world depression they have already ceased 
to pay dividends on some of their loans. But, if we are to exclude 
their agricultural produce from the British market by tariffs 
imposed to give a preference to British Dominions and Colonies, 
the prosperity of these South American States will further decline 
and we shall lose still more of the income we have been drawing 
from our investments there—an income that has helped us to 
pay for the food and raw materials which we must obtain from 
abroad. 

These are difficulties that cannot be solved by talking about 
Empire unity. It is beyond question highly important that the 
great Empire we have built up should continue to hold together, 
but the idea that the Empire can become economically self- 
contained and self-sufficing is a delusion that can only survive 
as long as facts are ignored. Great Britain’s exports to foreign 
countries appreciably exceed her exports to countries within the 
Empire, including in that phrase Mandated Territories, and, as 
it happens, in the last year or two our exports to Empire 
countries have declined rather more than our exports to foreign 
countries. One can hardly picture an enthusiast for Empire 
trade going to a British manufacturer who is doing a good business 
with foreign countries and telling him ‘ You must close down that 
business and take the chance of getting a bigger business within 
the Empire.’ 

We get back to the point that the main cause of our present 
troubles is the failure of our industries to maintain their old 
pre-eminence in the world. To some extent it must be admitted 
that this is the inevitable result of the growing industrial activities 
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of other countries. We cannot possibly hope to go back to the 
conditions existing a hundred years ago or more, when England 
stood almost alone as the owner and user of power-driven 
machinery. But there is no reason why we should sit down and 
confess ourselves beaten. A very large part of the success of our 
tivals is due to the fact that they are able to produce more 
cheaply than under present conditions we can do, largely as the 
result of lower labour costs. Sooner or later our workpeople 
will have to face this fact. It is a choice between the discomfort 
of lower wages and the misery of unemployment. To some 
extent the same issue affects all classes. Our industries need 
cheaper capital as well as cheaper labour, and it has become 
for everybody a patriotic duty to replace extravagant expendi- 
ture by prudent investment. Until the tide has turned we must 
all face the necessity for harder work and less play. 


HAROLD Cox. 
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MANCHURIA AGAIN 


To the world at large the Sino-Japanese clash at Mukden came as 
a thunderclap from the blue. Yet for two years tension had been 
growing between the two countries. For two years Japan had 
felt that Japanese life and property in Manchuria were becoming 
increasingly insecure. Not a week passed but that the vernacular 
Press reported untoward incidents of one sort or another happen- 
ing in different parts of that territory. But for the fact that the 
Foreign Office at Tokyo was headed by Baron Shidehara, whose 
conciliatory policy towards China was well known, the collision 
would have taken place much sooner. 

To view the present trouble in the proper perspective we must 
go back to the inception of the Nationalist Government, for the 
anti-Japanese agitation in China and Manchuria is but a changed 
aspect of the great anti-foreign agitation, upon the crest of which 
the Nationalists rode into power. But for the exploitation of 
foreign ‘ imperialism ’ for domestic purposes, they would never 
have attained even the semblance of national unity that they 
have. In the years 1925-27 that agitation, fostered by the Red 
masters of the Kremlin, was directed chiefly, almost exclusively, 
against Great Britain, for the Nationalist strategy vis-a-vis the 
foreign Powers was ‘ divide and rule.’ ‘ Down with the British’ 
was the slogan with which the Nationalists placarded the country 
from Canton to Hankow and from Hankow to Shanghai. They 
harangued the ignorant masses, declaring that once the British 
were driven out all would be well with China and the Chinese. The 
British, unable, for one reason or another, to cope with this 
virulent assault, surrendered their concessions at Hankow and 
Kiukiang, thus hoping to mollify the Chinese. They could, I 
presume, do this because the abandonment of such concessions 
was not a matter which would seriously affect their national 
existence. Then the Nationalists, thinking that they had 
twisted the lion’s tail as much as they could with safety, decided 
to leave the larger questions of Hongkong and Kowloon to a 
later reckoning, and turned abruptly upon the Soviet, so lately 
their own master in the strategy of anti-foreignism, and tried to 
hustle it out of North Manchuria. To their sorrow, the Soviet 
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proved a much harder nut to crack than they had expected, for 
the Kremlin, unlike Downing Street, spoke in the language of 
gun and bombing plane, whose meaning even the Nationalists 
and their Manchurian allies could not afford to misunderstand. 
And, of course, the Soviet had in the Chinese Eastern Railway a 
much greater stake than the British in their concessions on the 


Y 5 

After that it was Japan’s turn to face the brunt of Nationalist 
onslaughts. It is the irony of fate that this anti- Japanese drive 
should occur when the portfolio of Foreign Minister at Tokyo is 
occupied by Baron Shidehara, who has consistently been con- 
ciliatory towards China. For the proper appreciation of his 
Chinese policy we must go back to the years 1925-27, when he 
was Foreign Minister in a previous Cabinet. Those were turbulent 
years, when the anti-foreign agitation swept through the Yangtse 
valley, when the Japanese in China were urging their home 
Government to send troops to Shanghai to co-operate with the 
British and American forces. Not only did Shidehara turn a deaf 
ear to this clamour, but he forbade Japanese gunboats to join 
with the British and American ships which fired upon Nanking 
in order to protect the foreigners fleeing from that city before the 
Nationalist hordes—the infamous Nanking incident of March 
1927, in which foreign consulates and residences were looted by 
Nationalist soldiers, and foreigners, both men and women, were 
unspeakably maltreated. When, in the wake of this outrage, a 
certain Power proposed a punitive measure, involving the tem- 
porary international occupation of Nanking and a few other 
places on the Yangtse, Shidehara flatly refused to consider it, 
which, of course, doomed the proposal. 

This hands-off policy in the face of grave danger to foreign life 
and property in China naturally caused a furore among certain 
members of the Privy Council. It was reported in the Press that 
Count Miyoji Ito, an influential councillor, vehemently denounced 
Shidehara before the Emperor at a Council meeting, pointing out 
that the Japanese Consulate at Nanking was sacked and the 
Japanese consular officials, and even their wives, were subjected 
to unspeakable insults while the Foreign Minister sat with folded 
arms. The fall of the Wakatsuki Cabinet in the spring of 1927, 
though primarily caused by the financial crisis, was partly due to 
the Privy Council’s dissatisfaction with Shidehara’s Chinese policy. 
Yet the Press and the public, on the whole, upheld that policy, 
largely because the anti-foreign agitation on the Yangtse did not 
Vitally affect Japan’s security or existence. 

When the Tanaka Cabinet succeeded the Wakatsuki Ministry 
and inaugurated the so-called ‘ positive policy,’ implying the 
reversal of Shidehara’s ‘negative policy,’ the Press looked 
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askance at it and counselled caution. As time passed the Press 
became more and more critical and condemned the positive 
policy as ineffectual, unwise, and provocative. When Shidehara 
again became Foreign Minister in the present Cabinet the Press 
welcomed him, hoping and expecting that his liberal policy would 
set aright Sino-Japanese relations, which had been disturbed by 
Tanaka’s policy. Unfortunately, Shidehara, as Foreign Minister 
for the second time, had to face a new situation in China. The 
anti-foreign agitation, which had formerly been directed largely 
against the British in the Yangtse valley and then against the 
Soviet in North Manchuria, was now directed against the Japanese 
in South Manchuria. The so-called Foreign Policy Association, 
organised two years ago with the official support and encourage- 
ment of Nanking and Mukden, has been spreading virulent anti- 
Japanese propaganda in South Manchuria. Its headquarters are 
in Mukden and its branch offices are located in cities and towns 


throughout the territory. The manifest purpose of this semi- 
official organisation is to drive out all Japanese enterprise from 
Manchuria. Its relation to the Nanking and Mukden Govern- 
ments is much like the relation of the Third International to the 
Soviet Government. If Japan protests to the Chinese Govern- 
ments against the inflammatory agitation of the Foreign Policy 
Association, the reply is that the Association is a private 
organisation over which the authorities have no control. As the 
Japanese Press and Japanese public see Japan’s enterprise and 
Japan’s general position steadily being undermined they have 
become restive. Even such big papers as the Mainichi and 
the Asahi, which formerly supported Shidehara’s policy, have 
long since begun to doubt the wisdom of applying the same policy 
to the changed conditions in Manchuria. 

Whether or not the Japanese attitude and Japanese sentiment 
in regard to Manchuria are right is a question which cannot easily 
be determined. It is enough to say that no Japanese, whether 
liberal or reactionary, can persuade himself of the wisdom of 
giving up our railway and our enterprises in Manchuria. The 
idea has become Japan’s national creed, perhaps a fetish, that 
once she is driven out from Manchuria, once she is denied un- 
obstructed access to its resources, her national existence will be 
jeopardised. She does not regard that territory as an outlet for 
her surplus population, but she does regard it as an indispensable 
source of supply which, as she looks at it, can be utilised only if 
the status quo in its essential features is maintained. Ask any 
Japanese, who professes to be a liberal, if he would consider 
surrendering the Japanese position in Manchuria, and he instantly 
becomes a conservative. Compromise he will consider, but he is 
also convinced that no compromise based upon the principle of 
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live and let live will satisfy the Chinese. The Chinese do not wish 
to let Japan live in Manchuria. Between such parties there can 
be no agreement. And that is the real trouble. 

What is the Manchurian position which Japan is so deter- 
mined to protect? In terms of money it represents an invest- 
ment of 1,880,000,000 yen. The South Manchuria Railway 
alone has an investment of 1,035,000,000 yen. Then there are 
the Japanese Government’s loans to the Manchurian Govern- 
ment, 98,731,000 yen; Japanese corporations’ loans to the 
Chinese Government and individuals, 22,300,000 yen ; private 
Japanese corporations’ capital funds, 95,000,000 yen; and 
Japanese individuals’ capital funds, 95,000,000 yen—all invested 
in Manchuria. Again, in terms of population, there are in Man- 
churia 200,000 Japanese and almost 1,000,000 Koreans, who are 
Japanese subjects and ask for Japanese protection. But over 
and above these material interests is the historical sentiment 
ever fresh in the popular mind that Japan’s position in Manchuria 
is a result of wars foisted upon her, involving a sacrifice of 
unnumbered lives and untold treasure. Whenever that position 
is challenged the Japanese cannot help but recall their harrowing 
experiences of those wars. By the treaty which ended the Sino- 
Japanese war China ceded to Japan the southern tip of Manchuria, 
the Liaotung peninsula. At once Russia, Germany, and France 
intervened and advised Japan to give back the territory within 
fifteen days, ordering at the same time ail their warships then in 
the Far East to proceed to Japanese waters as a demonstration 
of their determination to back up their ‘ advice’ by force. The 
Russian note said that ‘ the possession of the peninsula of Liaotung 
by Japan would be a constant menace to the capital of China, and 
at the same time render illusory the independence of Korea, and 
would henceforth be a perpetual menace to the peace of the Far 
East.’ The German note (written, curiously enough, in ‘ pidgin ’ 
Japanese) was frankly insulting, stating in effect that Germany 
was so powerful that it would be foolish for Japan not to heed 
het admonition. Indeed, Japan was in no position to face three 
great Powers at once in the arena, and saw no alternative but to 
permit herself to be bullied out of the ceded territory. Russia 
then persuaded China to enter into a secret alliance binding the 
two nations to ‘ support each other reciprocally by all land and 
sea forces against any aggression directed by Japan against 
Russian territory in Eastern Asia, China, and Korea.’ In addition 
China bound herself to ‘open all Chinese ports to Russian 
vessels during military operations ’ and to allow Russia ‘ free use 
of the railway for the transport and provisioning of Russian 
troops’ in time both of war and of peace. The history of that 
eventful period in the Far East leaves no room for doubt that 
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Russia’s intention was to annex the whole of Manchuria to her 
own empire. Japan’s war against Russia in 1904-5 was, there- 
fore, fought as much to preserve Manchuria for China as to safe- 
guard her own existence. In view of that secret alliance Japan 
at the Peace Conference at Portsmouth would have been fully 
justified in demanding much greater concessions than she did. 
But she contented herself with the modest acquisition of Port 
Arthur and Dairen and a small area adjacent to them, as well as 
what is now the South Manchuria Railway. And it is these 
properties of which China has been scheming to deprive Japan. 
The construction by China of parallel lines to the South Manchuria 
Railway; her demand that the Japanese railway guards be 
withdrawn, that Japan relinquish administration of the railway 
zone, and that Port Arthur and Dairen be returned to her; a 
hundred and one obstacles put by her in the way of Japanese 
enterprise—all these are an unmistakable indication of that 
scheme. Chinese assaults upon Japanese civilians, the wholesale 
ejection of Koreans, the murder of Japanese officers, and like 
incidents which have been increasingly frequent in Manchuria, 
are but a part of the same scheme. 

Between about 1924 and 1927 the Manchurian Government 
built several railways with money borrowed from Japanese 
sources. The loans thus raised total some 143,000,000 yen. All 
these lines have been in operation, some making a fair profit. 
Yet the Manchurian Government has not paid a cent either on 
principal or for interest. Instead it has been using the proceeds 
from them in constructing a number of lines all parallel to the 
South Manchuria Railway for the purpose of embarrassing this 
Japanese system. Already more than 400 miles of such competi- 
tive lines have been built. To understand the seriousness of this 
matter we must remember that these parallel lines operate in a 
totally different manner from the way such lines operate in other 
countries. Often the choice between the Japanese railway and 
the Chinese parallel lines is not left to the discretion of the shippers 
and passengers, but is dictated by the authorities in favour 
of the latter. There is no fair competition based upon efficient 
operation. It is not even a matter of cut-throat competition, but 
is something infinitely worse, a scheme deliberately conceived by 
the authorities themselves to harass the Japanese railway by 
compelling the natives to patronise their own railways. Only 
by sheer efficiency has the Japanese-owned South Manchuria 
Railway been able to make the best of the unhappy situation. 
In order to meet the unfair competition it has effected a retrench- 
ment, cutting 30,000,000 yen from its administrative expenditure 
and dismissing some 2500 officials, thus hoping to strengthen its 
_ financial position against any emergency. 
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. Japan’s right to veto the construction of parallel lines is based 
upon the following provision in a protocol annexed to the 1905 
convention between China and Japan : 


The Chinese Government engages, for the purpose of protecting the 
interests of the South Manchuria Railway, not to construct, prior to the 
recovery by them of the said railway, any branch line in the neighbour- 
hood of and parallel to that railway, or any branch line which would be 
prejudicial to the interests of the above-mentioned railway. 


In securing a right to veto the construction of parallel lines 
to the South Manchuria Railway Japan simply followed examples 
set by other Powers. Long before the Sino-Japanese Convention 
of 1905 the Western nations interested in railway enterprise in 
China had imposed much the same obligation upon the Chinese 
Government. For instance, the 1900 agreement between China 
and the American China Development Company, an American 
concern, for building a railway between Hankow and Canton 
had this provision : 


Without the express consent in writing of the Director-General and 
the American Company, no other rival railway detrimental to the business 
of the same is to be permitted, and no parallel roads to the injury of the 
latter’s interest, within the area served by the Canton-Hankow main line 
or branch lines. 


The important question is whether the parallel lines built and 
planned by China are of a nature to jeopardise the interest of 
the Japanese system. This question cannot be determined by 
merely considering the distance between the parallels. More 
essential are considerations of topography, population, and 
produce of the territory through which they run. In a country 
like Manchuria, yet sparsely settled, with cities and towns far 
apart, and with its produce comparatively small, parallel lines, 
even many tens of miles apart, come in direct competition. Add 
to this natural competition such official interference as we have 
noted, and the predicament of the South Manchuria system is 
obvious. 

Japan, of course, protested against the building of these 
parallel lines. Seeing that the protest was in vain, she changed 
her strategy and apparently adopted the policy of permitting the 
parallel lines provided China would agree to extend the Kirin- 
Changchun line to Huinin (called Kainei by the Japanese), on the 
Korean border, on the one hand, and on the other to a point, 
possibly Talai, in the interior of Manchuria. Japan had long 
been desirous of building these proposed extensions as Chinese- 
owned, Chinese-operated lines for the reason that these new 
railways, if built, would give the forest and agricultural products of 
the Manchurian interior a new outlet to the sea at the north 
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Korean port of Seishin, thus reducing the distance between Japan 
and the Manchurian interior by a few hundred miles. Strategi- 
cally, too, the projected extensions are of no small importance, for 
they are no doubt conceived with an eye on the Soviet position 
in the maritime province of Siberia and in North Manchuria, . Of 
these desired extensions, that from Kirin to Hoinin had been 
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agreed upon between Japan and China by the treaty of 1909 
reinforced by an agreement of 1917 whereby the interested 
Japanese banks advanced 10,000,000 yen on the project on the 
understanding that the line would be completed within a reason- 
able time. But it took Japan almost ten years of constant per- 
suasion to get work started by China on the project, and even 
then, after the first 130 miles between Kirin and Tunhua were 
built, China refused to go further, thus leaving the project up in 
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the air. Japan, of course, was and is eager to finance China to 
complete the line, for if left in its unfinished condition it would 
benefit neither country, but would entail a great loss to Japan in 
the form of the large sum so far advanced. The parallel lines 
against which Japan protested have long since become a fait 
accompli. For a quid pro quo Japan will insist upon the comple- 
tion of the Kirin-Korean line and upon the extension of the same 
line to the interior of Manchuria, as was agreed upon by the 
late Marshal Chang Tso-lin and the South Manchuria Railway 
in 1927. 

Then there is the question of administration of the lands 
belonging to the South Manchuria Railway. These lands, some 
100 square miles in all, were acquired by purchase by the railway 
at the more important stations for the purpose of providing its 
employees as well as others, Japanese, Chinese, and foreigners, 
with safe and sanitary quarters in which to live and conduct 
business in connexion with the railway. Over these small areas 
the Japanese authorities exercise police power, while the Japanese- 
owned South Manchuria Railway undertakes public works, 
maintains schools for the Chinese and Japanese, looks after 
public health, and so forth. Materially, this arrangement works 
to the benefit of the Chinese as well as the Japanese. But 
China, for reasons of ‘face,’ has been making ado about it. 
Japan, on the contrary, relies upon the treaty provisions which 
concede to the railway the ‘absolute and exclusive right of 
administration of its lands ’ and ‘ confides ’ to it the ‘ preservation 
of law and order’ on the said lands. Japan, moreover, argues 
her case on the ground of necessity, for the railway, as she looks 
at it, cannot properly function if the railway zone is permitted to 
sink into the mire of maladministration. 

Nevertheless, there is here room for concession. Japan, 

| particularly the present Cabinet, might hand over to the Chinese 
authorities some of the administrative functions heretofore per- 
formed by the Japanese, if she could persuade herself that such 
conciliatory measures would not be utilised by the Chinese only 
as a means to handicap, and if possible cripple, the South 
Manchuria Railway. Not only is Japan unable to persuade her- 
self of this, but she is convinced, from the Soviet’s experience in 
North Manchuria and her own in South Manchuria, that any 
concession she might make in the administration of the railway 
zone would not merely be taken by the Chinese as a sign of 
weakening on her part, but would at once be seized upon to 
frustrate all Japanese efforts to maintain the railway as an 
efficient and modern means of transportation, an important 
section in the great railway system linking Europe and the Far 
East. Japan knows full well the plight of the Russians, White 
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or Red, in the zone of the Chinese Eastern Railway since Chang 
Tso-lin, the late war lord of Manchuria, taking advantage of the 
chaos which prevailed in the railway zone in the wake of the 
Bolshevist revolution, forcibly disarmed the Russian guards and 
replaced them with his own soldiers in March 1930. The Soviet, 
regretting the outbursts of altruism in which it had for a time 
indulged, has, since 1929, been negotiating to recover its lost 
right of placing its own railway guards along the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, at least to the extent of 50 per cent. of the entire 
force. 

China’s demand that Japan should withdraw railway guards 
might receive due consideration were Japan convinced that the 
withdrawal would not result in the same disappointment as was 
experienced by the Soviet. She knows, on the contrary, that 
once these guards are withdrawn peace and order in the railway 
zone will become so precarious that the operation of the railway 
will be seriously handicapped. She knows, further, that the 
Chinese soldiers, if permitted to replace the Japanese guards, can 
be relied upon to make it so unpleasant and exasperating to the 
railway officials and passengers that the efficiency of traffic will be 
severely curtailed. This, in fact, is what has happened to the 
Chinese Eastern Railway since its Russian guards were replaced 
by Chinese in 1920. 

Japan’s nght to place guards along the lines of the South 
Manchuria Railway is based upon the 1905 Portsmouth Treaty 
with Russia, as well as upon the 1905 Peking Agreement with 
China, which entitles her to maintain her own railway guards 
until ‘ China shall have become herself capable of affording full 
protection of the lives and property of foreigners.’ The number 
of guards thus maintained shall not exceed fifteen per kilometre. 
On this basis Japan may keep 15,000 soldiers in the railway zone. 
But the actual number stationed has for some years been only 
7000 until the recent clash increased it to some 13,000. Nor 
is Japan the only nation which maintains such guards in China. 
Under the Peking Protocol of 1900, signed in the wake of the 
Boxer disturbances, the signatory Powers still exercise the right 
to guard the railway between Peking and Tientsin with their own 
soldiers. The Washington Conference of 1921-22 adopted a 
resolution permitting the continued stay of foreign troops in 
China who were stationed there by treaty. Japan, of course, 
does not mean to maintain her guards permanently, but before 
deciding to withdraw them she wants to be sure that the railway 
will be reasonably free from the attacks of banditry for which the 

territory is noted. What is more important, she must be con- 
vinced of the good faith of the Chinese authorities and the 
integrity of the Chinese officers of the law. 
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For much the same reason Japan does not think it practicable 
to relinquish the small leased territory of and around Port Arthur 
and Dairen, which is essential to the South Manchuria Railway 
as the base of operation. If China were a law-governed, treaty- 
observing, orderly nation, Japan might look at it in a different 
light. But, in view of China’s existing condition and her attitude 
towards foreign obligations, Japan does not feel safe or wise in 
relinquishing the lease now or in the near future. She knows, 
indeed, that the Chinese demand in this respect has been conceived 
ina desire to cripple the railway. 

In the increasing Chinese persecution of the Koreans in 
Manchuria Japan has another problem which 1s far more serious 
than is apparent, for if Japan fails to protect them her prestige 
will suffer not only in Manchuria but in Korea as well. The 
Koreans, never genuinely loyal to Japan, will scornfully ask, ‘ If 
Japan is powerless in the face of the Chinese mobs and Chinese 
official rapacity, what is the use of our being Japanese subjects ? ’ 
Such a loss of Korean confidence in Japan will surely be exploited 
by the Korean independents whose agitation is always smoulder- 
ing. This is a condition which Japan cannot permit to develop. 

And yet what can Japan do to protect the lives and property 
ofthe Koreans? She is not the mistress of Manchuria. She has 
no police power outside the very narrow strips of land along the 
690-mile lines of the South Manchuria Railway. The Koreans in 
the interior are entirely at the mercy of the Chinese authorities. 
They cannot be protected by Japan except through diplomatic 
channels. But where lie the diplomatic channels of China? In 
Nanking or in Mukden? If Japan protests to Mukden, she is 
told to go to Nanking. If she protests to Nanking, Nanking tells 
her to talk to Mukden. The fact is that China has no desire to 
co-operate with Japan for the protection of the Koreans. Indeed, 
one may reasonably presume that one of the motives at the back 
of the anti-Korean pogrom is to embarrass Japan and to belittle 
her in the eyes alike of the Manchurians and of the Koreans. 

The solution may seem to lie in the Koreans in Manchuria 
severing allegiance to Japan and becoming Chinese subjects in 
accordance with China’s naturalisation law. But the fact is that 
the Koreans do not want to be naturalised, and for good reason. 
They know the rapacity and extortion constantly perpetrated by 
Chinese officials upon the Chinese. They know, too, that organised 
bandits, not infrequently hand-in-glove with the officials, prey 
upon innocent people all too often. They have themselves been 
the victims of this maladministration and lawlessness. But as 
long as they remain Japanese subjects they can, or at least they 
think they can, invoke Japanese protection when the persecution 
and oppression have become unbearable. If Japan’s response to 
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their appeal for protection be a nom possumus, her prestige in 
Korean eyes will suffer incalculably. 

Under the Sino-Japanese Agreement of r9r5 the Koreans and 
Japanese have a legal right to lease land for agricultural purposes, 
As a matter of fact, this right has never been fully exercised, 
because the Manchurian Government issued secret orders to the 
local governors forbidding the landowners from leasing land to 
Japanese subjects, thus converting the 1915 Agreement into a 
dead letter. Japan’s repeated protests in this case, as on numerous 
other occasions, have never been heeded. 

Needless to say, Japan’s intentions in Manchuria are economic. 
She cherishes the vision of a vast economic empire there for 
the benefit of both China and herself. Insurmountable. as 
their difficulties may appear, the Japanese in Manchuria are 
forging ahead with their fixed plans of economic development, 
and they have no intention of retreating, for their struggle, as 
they look at it, is one of life or death. This is the only possible 
conclusion one can deduce from an intimate observation of the 
undertakings the Japanese have launched and are launching. 
Nor can we deny that this Japanese system has been enormously 
beneficial to the natives. Before its advent the Manchurians 
barely eked out a living by taking in each other’s washing. Their 
principal products, beans and millet, had no market outside of 
Manchuria. To-day the exports of beans and bean productsalone 
amount to 255,000,000 haiwan taels, or about $198,900,000, a 
year. In 1907 the total trade of Manchuria was only 52,000,000 
haiwan taels in value. In 1929 this increased to 755,000,000 
haiwan taels, an increase of more than sixteen times in twenty- 
three years. Because of the peace, progress, and prosperity thus 
ushered in, Manchuria has become a haven of refuge for Chinese 
immigrants from the war-torn, famine-ridden provinces south of 
the Great Wall. In the last decade some 5,000,000 Chinese have 
immigrated into Manchuria. Will this happy condition continue 
to prevail once Japan is forced out of this territory ? The answer 
is plainly written in China’s own book of contemporary history. 


K. K. KAwAaKaml. 
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THE FACE OF MOSCOW 


Ir should be self-evident that a form of government which has 
already lasted longer than the half-democracy which was Russia’s 
before the war has something of the nature of a permanent institu- 
tion. Yet such is the psychological force of Russian expatriates’ 
wishes—as great in its way as the contrary force exerted by 
Moscow on the European discontented—that it is almost with 
a shock that one realises not only that a Soviet Government 
exists, but that its capital is outwardly not unlike the capitals 
of other lands. 

Moscow lacks, of course, the metropolitan smartness of Paris 
or New York. There is no height of fashion, few elegant cars, 
and still fewer self-consciously elegant people. Scarcity and 
Communist religion together weigh more heavily than all the 
sumptuary laws of previous civilisations. Faces are uniformly 
set, and in crossing the long stretch of the town from the Leningrad 
tothe White Russian stations I saw only one person smile. After 
an English winter, however, that was no great surprise. And 
with the suburbs of London seen from the train as a last memory 
of daylight England, Moscow’s drabness, relieved by the towers 
of the churches at every street corner, seemed in no way unusual. 
Even the food, bad as it was, was better than German excessi, 
At the foreigners’ hotels there was meat of a kind in plenty, butter, 
and any amount of gritty black bread. In the restaurants it 
was different. There there was no meat, only some very stale 
vegetables and the same comparatively generous quantities of 
black bread. But there was sugar, and tea; no lemon for the 
tea, but lemon powder in its stead ; and cakes which would be 
tefused by the poorest of English workmen, but which outwardly 
had the normal appearance of cakes. The people in the streets 
were not well clothed, but were covered, and as the early summer 
was hot the women were able to economise their small store of 
clothing by going without stockings. In the centre of Moscow 
the shops seemed scarcely fewer than in London, and of great 
variety—food shops, book shops, tobacco kiosks, tea shops, 
restaurants, wine shops, photographers’ stores. It was only later 
that it became apparent for what long periods they were closed, 
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and how many of the cartons in the windows were no more than 
cartons. For the moment the queues outside many of them gave 
an illusion of supply, and an unquestionable certainty of demand, 
There were cinemas everywhere, theatres conspicuous in Sverdloff 
Square and Bolshaya Sadovaya, men selling newspapers at the 
street corners, even a big advertisement of a proletarian dog show. 
Tramcars and motor omnibuses rattled all day long across the 
Dzerzhinski Square. Policemen in commonplace uniform directed 
the thin streams of lorries and motor cars which moved con- 
stantly down and across Tverskaya. The crowds in the streets 
moved about their business quickly, for everyone seemed to have 
business to do. 3 

Next to the book shops the wine shops and cafés were most 
numerous. The wine shops seemed to do a steady though small 
business all day long. The cafés were full every night. As we 
sat drinking beer in one—at a price which made us wonder how 
the workers around us could afford it on wages of from 80 to 
150 roubles a month—two men, attracted by the sound of English, 
came up to our table and sat with us. One was a Tartar from 
Kazan, the other a Russian. Both were slightly drunk, as so 
many seemed to be in Moscow at night, and, being drunk, gar- 
rulous. They were full of complaints of the hardships of their 
lives. They earned only 100 roubles a month, and, being shop 
assistants, were not in the most privileged class of workmen. 
What white bread and meat and milk they wanted they must 
buy outside the co-operative store, and at the fantastic prices 
demanded by the peasant in the market, who is distrustful of 
money whose value fluctuates and unwilling to exchange for small 
amounts of it goods which have a more definite worth. For days 
they had had no cigarettes—the tobacco kiosks had, indeed, been 
closed, and cigarettes could be had only from the furtive street 
vendors who disappeared when the militiamen came in sight— 
and, not caring for cinemas and theatres or for the society of the 
small and dirty rooms which they shared with others in what 
were once the Neglinnaya baths, they had come to forget it all 
in the easily obtainable solace of drink. 

Their complaint was justified : half an hour in one of Moscow's 
many tenements, with their elementary sanitation, vermin, and 
listless unwashed crowds, is sufficient demonstration of the 
desirability of going almost anywhere else. But it was not, 
among workmen, a general complaint. New workmen’s dwellings 
are to be seen everywhere in Moscow. The flats in them are 
small; newcomers bring with them their old vermin, and the 
bathrooms—as in the old libel on English miners—are not always 
used for the purpose for which they were intended. But they 
are housing an ever-increasing number of the favoured workmen, 
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who are favoured in other things besides. There are indubitably 
workman audiences at the opera and ballet, brought there by the 
cheap and free tickets they get from trade unions and clubs. 
There are cheap books and magazines for the workman if he 
wants them, though, in fact, the clients in the book shops are 
mostly of a more official class. For the workman who is lucky 
enough to work in one of the new factories in the suburbs there 
are light and air all day long, cheap though bad meals in the 
factory kitchen, and the stimulus that comes from work with 
others and in pleasant surroundings. In addition—and perhaps 
most important—he has the psychological security of insurance 
against sickness, Admittedly such conditions are not general, 
and even the favoured ‘ shock-worker’ may have to wait six 
months before he can find the suit or shoes for which his union 
has given him the necessary permit. Admittedly, too, there are 
within less than a hundred miles of Moscow villages where the 
peasants are in rags, hunted down by Communist-Collectivist 
enthusiasts, with little food to eat, and for drink raspberry water 
in place of the traditional tea. In Moscow itself, however, and 
to a lesser degree in Leningrad, the conditions of a sufficient 
number of workers are sufficiently good for the rest to be able to 
persuade themselves without great difficulty that a day will come 
when their conditions also will be as good, and, so persuaded, 
to suffer hunger and hardship in no too great discontent. 

In the meantime they have as recompense the proletarian 
culture created from the big legacy left by the old régime and the 
scraps added by the new. Its immediate evidences are, unfortu- 
nately, for the most part of a purely destructive kind, and thus 
have alienated the sympathies of many who saw something more 
than symbols of a régime in Simonovsky and the Cathedral of the 
Saviour. Churches are destroyed every month; the Iberian 
Virgin has gone; and in the Monastery of Novo—Dyevichi 
gtavestones are torn up to make a barrage in the river. Much 
of the destruction is wantonly impious. The inhabitants of one 
small street in Moscow were recently startled by the ringing of 
church bells, an offence forbidden under severe penalties. Some 
Young Communists, it later appeared, were removing the bells 
from the disused church at the end of the street, to have them 
melted down for their metal. It may be better, as Soviet apolo- 
gists say, that churches should be used as clubs than remain 
empty, and that the metal of their bells should be used to help 
the Five-Year Plan than hang unused to rust. In the Bolshevist 
philosophy, indeed, such arguments are of unquestionable logic. 
The fact still remains that Young Communist energy, though not 
then so easily mobilised, could be used as productively without 
destruction of the old, and that, if many churches for months 
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stand empty, as they do, the principal reason is that the local 
soviet has boarded them up and terrorised their congregations, 

In these matters, however, it is only too easy to lose perspec- 
tive. The Soviet Government has turned St. Basil’s into an anti- 
religious museum: Napoleon’s army before them turned it into 
a stable. They are pulling down the Cathedral of the Saviour, 
a historic as well as a religious monument ; and churchmen in 
England supported a proposal to pull down Wren’s City churches, 
And when we see the students of the University for the Peoples 
of the East quartered in the Strastnoi Monastery—one of the 
loveliest of Russian monuments—we must remember that not 
only do all Bolsheviks profess, but a great number of them really 
believe in the equality of all men of all races. It is, in fact, one 
of the severest shocks of Moscow to find accepted as first principles 
—at any rate to outward appearance—ideals to which we pay 
lip-service and which in social custom we flout every day. And 
of well-grounded complaints against the expressions of proletarian 
culture the majority are questions of taste, in which the unculti- 
vated Russian seems to be completely lacking. Panait Istrati 
has told the story of the negro Communist whom his comrades 
photographed on the Tsar’s throne. It seemed incredibly childish 
and incredibly crude. But for proof the photograph is there, 
hanging in a shop half-way up the Tverskaya hill. Or was. For 
all their bravado the Bolshevists are sensitive about criticisms 
suggesting a lack of culture, and since Istrati’s comments visitors 
to this particular shop are warned to disguise their real interest 
in it. 

Nor is that, incidentally, one of the sights shown by the 
charming guides of the Intourist Agency. So many tourists now 
go to Russia each year that what they are shown, and the effect 
on them of what they are shown, cannot be neglected. It need 
not, however, be feared. For the most part such tourists are men 
well acquainted with social work in their own countries, usually 
well advanced in that respect. When, therefore, they are shown 
what Moscow has done in the way of housing its workers they can 
compare what they see there with what they have seen in Austria 
or Holland or Germany, and (one hopes) realise that Russia is 
still not much nearer heaven than they. Inevitably the tourists 
vary with nationality. The Germans, if a May Day Communist 
party is a sample, seem inclined to write down as evidence every- 
thing they are told by their guides, and each day fill a big note- 
book. But to offset them there are the Frenchmen who relate 
everything to first principles, and make witticisms even about 
the sacred theories of Moscow’s many sacred cranks. Two of 
them went with a party of tourists to the model prison of 
Lefortovo. The warden of the prison explained in detail how 
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humanely the prisoners were treated—a not impossible thing, 
since in the case of non-political prisoners Russians were always 
inclined to leniency—and gave as an example the case of a 
woman discharged that day. She had been sentenczd to four 
years’ imprisonment for pouring kerosene over her husband and | 
setting fire to him, but, having behaved well in prison, had been 
released after two years. ‘ Pour qu'elle fasse le bonheur d'un 
autre mari,’ said one of the Frenchmen. gis companion, having 
encountered a whole-hearted terrorist-Communist warder in the 
prison yard, was engaged with him in a loud discussion on the 
meaning and value of political liberty ! 

The cranks apart—they infest the Soviet Union, and offer as 
novelties educational and social theories which were old before 
the war—there are many really new and pleasant features about 
the life of Soviet citizens, as seen by a visitor to Moscow. Rarely 
are they in the obvious. Lenin worship and Stalin worship, 
though real to a great many, seem for the most part as falsely 
pretentious as the screaming slogans plastered up all over Moscow. 
The new Lenin Mausoleum, before which a long queue stands 
every evening, is architecturally to be compared only with a 
Lyons’ Corner House, and the newest Bolshevist sculpture of 
stupidly ‘ massive’ German type. Moscow’s theatres are better 
than London’s, but the best of them no better than they were 
before the Revolution. Moscow’s cinemas are, like London’s, 
for the most part pure American. But in every-day intercourse 
there are many things which seem strange (though, in fact, they 
may be no more than a persistence of old national traits). 
Strangers casually met are civil, but never with that servility 
which makes equality with the English workman seem such a 
distant prospect. Communists and Young Communists, both 
fairly numerous in Moscow, sometimes abuse new-found freedom : 
a professor in the Second University told me that after inquiry 
among his students it was discovered that 70 per cent. of them 
had had sexual diseases. But for the most part freedom has 
given them only a respectful self-respect. In face of the many 
distressing incidents which occur every day in Moscow, it is idle 
for Communists to claim that women have as yet achieved com- 
plete equality. But there seems little doubt that they are moving 
towards it. In many industries they work alongside men for 
equal wages, and in one factory—visited at hazard and without 
a guide—a young woman was found in charge of the social work, 
and to all appearance doing it very well. The necessity of using 
women in industry has brought with it the necessity of some 
provision for children. With the natural result that nursery 
schools are common, and the curious one, for a Communist 
society, that domestic servants are even more common. The 
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necessity of distributing food as cheaply as possible is multiplying 
the number of communal dining-rooms, and the imagined neces- 
sity of economising in manufactured goods is leading to standar- 
disation. The number of styles of shoes has been reduced from 
150 to 35, and of assortments in cotton textiles from 3500 to 400, 
Standardised food and standardised clothing result in a diminution 
of interest in the material adornment of life, only partly counter- 
acted by the insistence,of such Communist leaders as Yaroslavsky 
on the need of style. Scarcity of living space and scarcity of 
commodities have together reduced the acquisitive instinct to 
a minimum. With ten people, often unrelated, living together 
in a room there is little urge to collect things for individual 
pleasure. Memories of the famine years, moreover, remain to 
show the exact nature of the value of anything which cannot be 
used for warmth or nourishment. ‘ What is the use of rings?’ 
said a woman of the old intelligentsia to whom I had shown a 
topaze bought in the Sukharevka Market. ‘I sold mine for a 
pound of flour.’ 

Energies are turned to other ends, and find innumerable outlets 
in the committees and meetings and conferences which the Soviet 
system fosters. If the multitude of book shops, magazines, and 
newspapers is any true guide, reading, too, occupies a big place 
in Soviet leisure pursuits ; and, as is natural with a people which, 
so to speak, has just learned to read, what is printed is often taken 
as literal truth, no matter how fantastic it be. The quality of the 
books published varies : it is highest in the children’s stories and 
lowest in the political clap-trap which seems to form half of the 
book shops’ stores. Of ‘light’ reading there is little or none. 
Kar] Marx and Lenin are the ‘ best-sellers,’ and possibly as stimu- 
lating to thought as most of the novelists who are ‘ best-sellers’ in 
England. The artistic treasures which the Soviet régime inherited 
have already been to some extent despoiled. Despite Luna- 
charsky’s protestations, there can be little doubt that they will 
again be despoiled should urgent need of money arise. For the 
moment they are open to the enjoyment of the workers, parties 
of whom are to be seen daily in the Hermitage, the Tretiakoff 
Gallery, or the Palaces of Tsarskoe Selo. Again, the approach 
of the Soviet guides is crudely and rather stupidly political. No 
picture of a king is passed by without its moral, and if you are 
shown the church in the Kremlin where Tsars were crowned you 
must be shown as well a diagram comparing the cost of corona- 
tion with a peasant’s yearly income. But undoubtedly Russia's 
museums, along with Russia’s books and newspapers and system 
of education, achieve a purpose. And if such other institutions 
as the less popular museum of the Revolution seem like chambers 
of horrors, the fault is less with the Soviet Government, which has 
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made use of the horrors for a political purpose, than with those 
who provided such horrors for its use. 

It is the fault of the Soviet’s enemies, too, if the picture of 
oppression and cruelty which they offer daily as a picture of the 
life of 160,000,000 seems, on a first glance at Moscow, fantastic 
exaggeration. On its surface Moscow is normal and ordered, 
its drabness compensated by the absence of some of those social 
stupidities which mar English society. It is only when Soviet 
guides have been discarded and exploration is carried out in 
a different environment that another side appears. A Soviet 
official complained to me that the stories of Soviet oppression 
and injustice were always either of outside origin or so vague 
as to be worthless as legal evidence. That is true. But the 
reason is that, while many visitors to Russia could be specific 
about such cases, for the sake of those inside they dare not. 
Some day, perhaps, the Soviet Government will realise that its 
barbarous system of hostages works both ways. While it 
undoubtedly makes it impossible for more than half the truth 
to be told, it also, and for the same reason, favours belief in every 
story. that leaks out of Russia, even the demonstrably false. 

An apparently endless stream of conflicting statements has 
made all but propagandists chary of generalisations about the 
Soviet secret police. I could not, however, help noting that, 
although all the Communists with whom I talked in Moscow were 
ready to defend the necessity of the G.P.U., there was none who 
was not apologetic about it. It is only foreigners like Henri Bar- 
busse, favoured and flattered on their visits; who can grotesquely 
say that the Russian people ‘loves’ the G.P.U. Some of its mani- 
festations are pathetically humorous, and some of its agents 
pathetically ashamed. Many foreign engineers in Moscow have, or 
had, G.P.U, agents attached to them—sometimes on the pretence 
of various services, sometimes with no pretence at all ; and at every 
large party I attended there was at least one G.P.U, agent present. 
Invariably he was known to everyone, and usually the occasion 
was seized by foreigners who had no cause to fear reprisals to 
stuff him with tales of imaginary plots on the part of Soviet 
employees, When so many agents are employed, their quality 
and zeal naturally vary. In Moscow there is a former soldier, 
bearing an honoured name and well known in England for his 
work during the war, who is attached to a German engineer. 
The engineer reports that this man does his work unobtrusively 
and well. On the other hand, there is in Leningrad a spy attached 
tc a certain American who is manifestly ashamed of his job. He 
does his work perfunctorily ; like the spies of the old régime, he 
is quite willing to perform in addition such little services as calling 
cabs, and in return he is content to accept little gifts of the things 
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which only the foreigner can buy. To many Russians the G.P.U, 
is a source of pride as well as of hatred. On my second day in 
Moscow I happened to miss from my room a letter which later 
turned up. I mentioned this to a Russian friend, who shook his 
head sorrowfully. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ I’m afraid they’re employing 
too many new men. They should keep only the best people for 
the foreigners.’ 

Such pride at first makes a visitor chary of believing all the 
tales he hears (even though there is the example of Azeff to make 
all things possible). But, as accidental instance follows accidental 
instance, the conviction grows that the G.P.U. does indeed carry 
its work into every corner of Soviet life. It is as impossible to 
believe that all the evidence of one’s eyes is fabricated by anti- 
Soviet agents as it is to believe that the Soviet Government puts 
up its factories and houses solely in order to impress foreign 
tourists. From Warsaw to Moscow I had travelled with an 
American returning to work. Before he left he had sold a big 
winter overcoat to a Russian engineer who sadly needed it. 
Returning, he found the coat still hanging where he had left it to 
be collected. He at once telephoned to the Russian’s flat to ask 
why. The day he left the Russian had been deported to a timber 
camp. The reason? None that his wife and mother could even 
imagine. Again, from Leningrad I went with a non-Communist 
official and his wife to an outlaying village in search of a datcha, 
or summer cottage. We arrived to find datchas in plenty. Many 
new ones had been built, in rows as in an English suburb, and the 
wife, seeing this, would have turned back at once. She was living 
in Leningrad in a big house turned into flats. Every day she had 
to use a communal kitchen with twelve others, every day she was 
plagued by unwanted visitors or house committees come to 
measure her floor space or to protest that she was using too much 
gas. Brought up to a different style, she had come after ten 
years of this to hate the human race with an intensity I have 
rarely seen equalled. 

Her husband prevailed upon her, however, and we tramped 
from door to door. It was useless. All the datchas which were 
still empty had been reserved by the G.P.U. Finally, in despera- 
tion, the husband, safe in the protection of those high in power, 
tried to bribe a peasant woman to let her datcha to him over the 
heads of the G.P.U. That, too, was useless. In her cottage the 
peasant had three ikons, a portrait of Lenin, a portrait of Kalinin, 
and a portrait of Stalin. She was safe against problematic 
future changes of régime. She intended to be safe, too, against 
immediate risks. The day before some G.P.U. men had been ' 
out to see her, and had offered to provide her with rope to stop 
crevices in her hut if only she would let her datcha to them. | 
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Taking his revolver out of the holster and fingering it, their leader 
had pointed out to her the obvious advantages of such a trans- 
action. She had agreed. Such instances in themselves seem 
trivial. Multiplied, they give an impression of a society weighed 
down by fear, an impression which is increased a thousandfold 
when one moves out of workman or official society into that of 
the non-Communist intelligentsia. In the first bourgeois house- 
hold into which I was introduced there was another man as 
guest. He was a professor, and spoke freely about the difficulties 
of his work. He was warmed to his subject and talking loudly, 
when suddenly he stopped, as one who had remembered some- 
thing, and asked our hostess who were her neighbours. He was 
assured that they knew no French, but thereafter he talked no 
more. 

These are the minor evidences of G.P.U.-surveyed life. The 
major become known only by more devious ways, but do become 
known by degrees, so delighted are the persecuted to find someone 
towhom, perhaps for the first time in years, they can tell the whole 
bitterness of their souls. Such was a family met in Tsarskoye 
Selo. They had been rich, and Liberals. After the Revolution 
the younger son had become a Communist, had gone to Moscow | 
to study engineering, and had been put in charge of a motor car 
factory. He was highly thought of, and seemed sure of a career, 
when suddenly the G.P.U. discovered that he had been on 
friendly terms with some French Communists who were suspected 
of ‘ opposition ’ views. His own orthodoxy was beyond suspicion. 
Nevertheless, he was taken and put, first, in Butyrka, where he 
shared one room with sixty others, the only sanitation an open 
drain ; next, in the Lubyanka, clean and efficient, where, sincere 
Communist that he was, he went insane from persecution mania. 
Not content with its one victim, the G.P.U. began to take others 
of his family, one by one. Those of it remaining outside applied 
to a distant relative, highly placed in the Kremlin, to obtain 
redress. He dared not do anything, because, despite his ortho- 
doxy and his position, the G.P.U. is only waiting for the day when 
it can ‘get’ him. Those outside do not know whether those 
‘sitting ’ are dead or alive, for the G.P.U., true to its Cheka tradi- 
tions, prefers to keep them in suspense. And so they can but 
wait for the night—by another Cheka tradition it is still always 
at night—when a high-powered motor car will drive up their 
street, and they too will disappear from human knowledge. 
That night may never come. Some new diversion may in the 
meantime have been found. But whether it comes or not, the 
memory of such torment will remain. 

It is cases like this—they are all too frequent and all too 
well attested—which explain the intensity of hatred against the 
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végime among certain classes and the intensity of the Kremlin's 
fear that one day it, too, may suffer the same fate. Ou 

the political structure of Moscow seems safe and complete.. None 
but Communist organisations are allowed, and they are controlled 
by a discipline of whose force the exile of Trotsky is sufficient 
demonstration. The Communist Party numbers over two 
millions. Its purity is ensured by regular ‘ chistkas,’ while its 
privileges ensure that the places of those ‘ cleaned up’ shall be 
taken by others more zealous. Similar ‘ chistkas’ ensure, so far 
as such things can be ensured, the purity of those who hold office 
under the régime: a ‘chistka’ of Government departments 
which began last December continued until this month. On every 
street, at every hour of the day and night, are to be seen the 
Government’s forces—Red soldiers, militia, G.P.U. troops. In 
every factory are the black and red lists: the black of the 
slackers, the red of the ‘ shock-workers,’ or blacklegs, the certain 
continuance of whose privileges is bound up with the continuance 
of the present régime. On their fifth-day holiday groups of volun- 
teers are given military training on public squares. On May Day 
there passes through the Red Square a military pageant such as 
few nations now could, and still fewer, in an anti-militaristic age, 
would dare show. From nine o'clock in the morning until past 
noon infantry and cavalry, artillery and tanks, G.P.U. troops 
and workmen’s battalions, Young Communists and Pioneers, file 
past the Lenin Mausoleum. Aeroplanes, manceuvring in reckless 
fashion overhead, scatter leaflets on the crowds. Stalin and his 
supporters stand on the Mausoleum to take the salute, and below 
them stand the diplomatists, whose presence is witness of the 
importance which other countries, much as they may detest it, 
attach to the Soviet régime. In the afternoon, when the diplo- 
matists have diplomatically retired, come the long processions of 
workers with banners proclaiming the necessity of completing the 
Five-Year Plan in four years, threatening and insulting the bour- 
geois and declaring allegiance to Stalinism and Leninism. 

Yet May Day itself might be taken as a sign of another kind. 
Voroshiloff, whose duty it is as Commissar for War to administer 
the Red oath to the soldiers, coughs and splutters into the micro- 
phone in his haste, as though he would gladly have done with a 
distasteful business—Moscow is full of rumours of his disagree 
ments with the Politbureau. Among the little group on the 
mausoleum the Georgians talk good-humouredly ; Molotoff, a 
newcomer and the only pure Russian in the Government, looks 
obediently at Stalin ; Kalinin, once the figurehead of the Revolu- 
tion, looks hunted and ill—it is said that only by the most drastic 
measures was he recently brought back to the general line. The 
dejected appearance of the processions outside the Red Square 
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belies the boasts on their banners, and in the square the cheers 
they raise are small for their number. If only because such state- 
ments are not susceptible of proof, one would hesitate to say that 
they were doing all this under compulsion. But one could safely 
say that the first fire of the Revolution has gone from them. 

It seems to have gone from other things, too—its place taken 
by other and unfortunately more naturally human passions. 
Rivalries in the Kremlin are acute and extend beyond its boun- 
daries.. Voroshiloff, following in the footsteps of Trotsky and 
Frumkin, has frequently expressed his objection to political con- 
trol of the army, and his officers are not always on the best of 
terms with the Communists attached to them. The rank and file 
of the Red army distrusts the G.P.U. troops because it fears, not 
perhaps without reason, that in the event of war these last would 
be ‘shock troops in the rear.’ The peasants in the army object 
to maltreatment of their families by city Communists, and it was 
their restlessness which caused Stalin to halt the collectivisation 
campaign last year. People who were in Moscow at the time of 
the trial of specialists last December say that there was no counter- 
revolutionary organisation then—it would be surprising, in a city 
policed like Moscow, if there had been—but that, so bitter had 
internecine quarrels become, many men were privately beginning 
to think seriously about what would. come after the overthrow of 
Stalin—a thought which would never have occurred three years 
before. What happens in the provinces it is impossible to tell 
from the Moscow newspapers. But men who were in the Caucasus 
and the Ukraine at the height of the collectivisation campaign say 
that the campaign there amounted to civil war, with large bodies 
of troops in action. 

Something near civil war, indeed, seems natural: first, 
because this is Russia, where such political feeling as there has 
been has always been intense ; secondly, because the Five-Year 
Plan is subjecting everyone to an intense strain. ‘ We must have 
a Bolshevist tempo in industry,’ shout the posters at every street 
corner. And the lesson is taken up by books, lectures, wireless, 
newspapers. ‘When we have finished our Five-Year Plan .. .’ 
is the Communist’s habitual answer to a question why he is 
neglecting this or that. For the Plan, consciously whether will- 
ingly or not, he sacrifices himself. His butter is exported to 
England while he eats English margarine. He must wear shoddy 
clothes while better ones are sold abroad for machines. And he 
will sacrifice one-third of his country’s cattle in the effort to drive 
the well-to-do peasants into collective farms. Much of his 
enthusiasm—whether of natural growth or not, there is much 
genuine enthusiasm—is pure folie de grandeur. There was a Tsar 
who ordered his Minister of the Interior to build a railway line 
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direct from St. Petersburg to Moscow, not because such a direct 
line would have much economic purpose, but because he would 
have such a line. To-day the Communists in Moscow are pro- 
posing to build an underground railway system. It would be 
enormously expensive, and even at Moscow’s present rate of 
growth the city’s streets will be able easily to bear all its traffic 
for another fifty years to come. But they would have such 
an underground. And precisely because it is a kind of mad- 
ness it is useless to argue with the Communist’s conception of 
his Five-Year Plan. You may tell him that there are regions 
in the Ukraine where the horse is a more easily supported and 
more efficient machine than the tractor, that when Nizhni Noy- 
gorod has produced its motor cars there will be no roads for them 
to run on. You may suggest to him that some tribes of the 
Caucasus are psychologically more suited to intensive individual 
than to extensive collective cultivation. It will be useless. He 
knows. His god is in the machine, and to that god he is will- 
ing to sacrifice present comfort in return for future industrial 
prosperity. 

Not all his schemes are wild. In theory at least Moscow has 
learnt the lessons of the civil war, and does not intend again to 
be caught. But about practice the Soviet statistics, facts, and 
foreign specialists working in Russia tell three different tales. It 
is a commonly accepted axiom that for Russian production you 
must take Soviet statistics because there are no others.. And the 
increasing protests of wheat-growers, timber merchants, confec- 
tioners the world over are sufficient evidence that Russia has 
already found her way back into world markets. Furthermore, if 
there are general laws in economics, her competition in world 
markets may be expected to become more acute, since it is a 
common experience that countries just embarked on an industrial 
revolution increase their production at an abnormal rate. There 
is as yet, however, no need for our own industrialists to take Soviet 
figures of production so seriously and dismally as they have been 
doing of late. The so-called ‘dumping’ of the last eighteen 
months was largely accident, due to the fact that the prices of 
staple Russian exports collapsed while the prices of the imports 
needed for the Five-Year Plan fell only slightly in comparison, 
and made possible in part by the ‘ freak’ wheat crop in 1930. 
Plans for the future may well be related to the results of plans 
for the past. Until a few months ago the official Soviet newspapers 
invariably spoke enthusiastically of the Stalingrad tractor factory. 
Now they admit, what inside Russia was generally known before, 
that the factory has been a complete failure. It is, indeed, a 
common criticism among foreign specialists in Russia that plans 
exist only on paper, and that when there seems some small chance 
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of their being realised their figures are immediately increased to a 

at which serious work becomes impossible. Conditions of 
work, they say, are likewise chaotic. The G.P.U. arrests their 
Russian engineers, and lets them out of prison on hire, as Professor 
Ramzin, of Moscow Trial fame, is let out of prison every day to 
lecture at the Thermo-Dynamics Institute, and, his lectures done, 
escorted back. If a particularly good director is found by one 
trust the chances are that another trust, fearful lest it should fall 
behind, will have him arrested so that it can take him off to work 
for it. 

Rather than increase production in the Donetz coal basin by 
the simple process of rationalising existing mines, the Russians 
will sink new mines requiring tremendous capital expenditure. 
With all the planning there goes so much stimulation of industry 
against industry and enterprise against enterprise that co-ordina- 
tion is difficult. At Dnieprostroi a big power dam is being built 
at enormous cost. It was originally intended to supply a ring 
of new factory towns to be built around it. Dnieprostroi is 
nearing completion, and the towns have not been built. The new 
plants built in the Urals and Siberia are often unable to work 
because, with the old Russian problem of transport still unsolved, 
they cannot get supplies. The Russian mechanic, but yesterday 
a primitive peasant, has, American engineers say, an entirely 
different relation to his machine from that of the English or 
American mechanic. Seeing it perform many miracles, he expects 
it to do and stand all things. ‘ You must come,’ said one Russian 
foreman to the foreign specialist in charge, ‘and see our new 
threshing-machine. It’s so strong it can take bricks and not 
break.’ To demonstrate which he threw bricks into the threshing- 
machine, which broke. Although the Five-Year Plan has now 
run half its course, the real test is yet to come. Having built 
their factories and plants—some indubitably good—the Russians 
must now prove that they can work them. Five-Year Plan, so 
widely advertised, has become a fetish, and Five-Year Plans 
are introduced where they are quite irrelevant. A surgeon in 
Leningrad told me that a Five-Year Plan had been imposed on 
his hospital. No patient, well or ill, alive or dead, was to stay 
there more than twelve days. Politics interfere with economics 
even more than under capitalism: while transport is the most 
urgent need of industry, roads and railways are built and kept in 
repair according to their strategic rather than to their industrial 
value. 

Some of their stories the specialists may exaggerate. Essen- 
tially they agree with every manifestation of Russian tempera- 
ment, which seems to have undergone little change, and with the 
fact that even in factories shown to tourists half the machinery 
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is often not working. Even so, however, the specialists’ criticisms 
no more deserve to be taken at face value than do the Soviet 
statistics. No one in Moscow—Communist or Capitalist, native 
or foreigner—can be relied upon, for no one in the atmosphere of 
Russia can be dispassionate. Foreigners in Russia before the 
war were liable to be drawn into party politics. In Moscow to- 
day they wisely keep out of politics. But they are divided among 
themselves by the bitterest political divisions. Whether or no 
its class war is taken seriously by the Russians, the Soviet 
Government may claim to have created a class war among its 
foreign visitors. Never, in England at any rate, were there such 
arguments, and rarely such disillusionment. English Liberals go 
to Moscow for a week, and are impressed by Soviet achievements, 
They stay longer and are vicariously tortured by its tyranny. One 
of the saddest sights of Moscow is the foreign libertarian—labelled 
Communist, Socialist, or Liberal—who has cut himself adrift 
from everything to live in this land of a new freedom. Freedom 
he cannot find, and, unable to adapt himself to life without it, he 
is thrust out penniless and homeless by the Communist Inter- 
national, which treats foreign ‘ oppositionists ’ in exactly the same 
way as the All-Union Communist Party treats the native ‘ opposis 
tionist.’ American Congressmen come to see what they have read 
and thought about as ‘ the great Russian experiment,’ and, finding 
the experiment still unfinished, go away disgusted. One such got 
out of the train at the frontier station of Negoreloye. He glanced 
around him. ‘ Well,’ hesaidslowly. ‘ Before I came here I thought 
these people might have something to show us. But I look at 
them, I look at their station, and I look at the food they’re eating 
—and I think I'll go back home.’ 

The conclusion-was at once natural and unjustified; as 
natural and unjustified as the hasty conclusions arrived at abroad 
after each shift in Soviet policy. Stalin recently made a speech in 
which he advocated a change in the official attitude towards non- 
Communist specialists. It was followed by some real concessions 
to the specialists, of which the most significant was their ‘ equalisa- 
tion’ with industrial workmen so far as food, housing, and 
education were concerned. It was therefore concluded that the 
Soviet Government had at last realised the error of its former ways. 
In the light of Soviet history the conclusion was rash. There have 
been serious changes in Soviet economic policy, N.E.P. and the 
adoption of the Five-Year Plan the most outstanding. There 
have been changes in foreign policy too. Since the Five-Year 
Plan necessitated concentration on industry at home: and credits 
abroad, there has been a sensible diminution in the activity of the 
Communist International. But in fundamental policy there has 
been no serious change. Planning for the unification of economic 
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life began before, and went on under N.E.P. The Communist 
International is for the moment in the background, but is still 
there. The Five-Year Plan may be modified to suit changing 
conditions, or the conditions of technicians whose services are 
urgently needed. be modified to assist the Five-Year Plan. But 
the fundamental aim of creating a Socialist State remains, tem- 

porary changes in the means indicating the strength rather than 
the Dicccitttices of Soviet organisation. The Russian people suffers 
from moral and material privation—the latter strangely in con- 
trast with the highly materialistic aim of Soviet construction— 
but when its suffering becomes too great the Soviet Government, 
well informed by a multitude of G.P.U. agents, Communists, and 
correspondents, can put food on to the private market or release 
a few men from prison. ‘We cannot expect the foreigner in 
Russia to live as we do,’ said a Communist in a Leningrad café 
when I asked him how he liked to see foreigners living on the best 
of the land while he was near starvation. Which may be a reflec- 
tion on the mentality of the Russian people, and is certainly an 
indication that, for one class at any rate, the limit of endurance 
has not yet been reached. 

It would therefore seem idle to hope for any fundamental 
change in the policy of Russia’s present leaders. At the moment 
it seems likewise idle to hope for their overthrow. Russia is a 
country of surprises, mostly unpleasant. In 1917 few men in the 
Russian Government had any notion of the Bolshevist organisa- 
tion: they were still thinking in terms of the Social Revolu- 
tionaries. To-day there may be a Russian counter-revolutionary 
organisation inside Russia, for there are many outside. But if 
such an organisation exists, it gives no present sign of life. In 
the meantime Stalin and his supporters are guarded as no Tsar 
ever was. In the Communists, Young Communists, and Pioneers 
they have a solid cadre of supporters, bound by a rigid discipline, 
such as no ‘ White’ organisation divided by internal squabbles 
could hope to muster. If Russia were to go to war, and the 
Russian army were again to be concentrated, as in 1917, the 
danger of revolution might be greater. Such a contingency is not 
impossible. War scares have been persistent in Russia for ten 
years, and should the Five-Year Plan prove such an utter failure 
as its enemies hope, there would be a strong temptation to find 
an outlet in war for the rage of a people kept on the margin of 
existence for five years by false hopes. That resuk, however, 
would be the last to be desired. Only chaos worse than that of 
1917 could follow it. For in Russia to-day there is a new society, 
detestable in certain aspects, but ordered and growing. If an 
abrupt return to private property were to be made, millions of its 
most active members would be displaced ; millions more would 
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see altered the whole system of thought to which ten years of 
pure Communist education have accustomed them, and another 
civil war would be the inevitable consequence. It is much better 
to wait for the evolution of a system which shall ensure liberty as 
well as equality. That is not to say that the grossest tyranny 
should be passed over in silence. There is every human reason 
for condemning it, and every reason to believe that condemnation 
is not without effect. It will be all the more effective if divorced 
from political aims in this country and accompanied by a more 
settled policy towards Russia than we have had since the Revolu- 
tion. There is no apparent reason to fear danger in settled 
relations—if their conditions are thoroughly understood and 
enforced—because, for the moment at any rate, the Soviet 
Government is too preoccupied with its own problems to pay 
much attention to other countries. While solving those problems 
it is evolving slowly, and by the time it has solved them Russian 
Communism and Western Capitalism may be much nearer to each 
other than we yet suspect. 
W. H. HInve. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE AND 
THE CRISIS 


THE present financial crisis calls for close consideration of the 
expenditure of our local authorities, but, quite apart from that 
compulsion, the approach of the centenary of the passing into law 
of the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 has invited attention 
to the great advance in local government administration which 
has taken place during the last hundred years. The Act put an 
end to the powers of various close corporations and inefficient 
administrations and created new authorities on one uniform plan, 
thus laying the foundation of what has proved to be an efficient 
system of local administration that has grown beyond all con- 
ception of the parliamentarians who promoted it. The local 
government system thus inaugurated has been adapted by 
subsequent legislation to every part of the country, as the activities 
of our county councils and county districts testify, while the 
extent of its jurisdiction has been so greatly developed that every 
citizen, with every member of his family, is from birth to burial 
affected daily by the services and requirements of the local 
authority. While we exercise our immemorial privilege of 
grumbling at the activity or inaction, as the case may be, of our 
local rulers, we are nevertheless aware that our local government 
organisation is probably the most efficient in the world. It is 
gratifying to know that we have never lacked local administrators 
who have not only shown ability in discharging duties which 
various statutes have imposed upon them, but, as local needs have 
grown and new social services have clamoured for adoption, have 
urged Parliament to confer extended powers to enable these needs 
and services to be met and provided. 

And Parliament has responded willingly to such appeals, and 
indeed has gone beyond them by passing legislation not demanded 
by the local authorities. During the present century, quite apart 
from private Bill legislation promoted by the authorities for their 
own local requirements, the output of local government legislation 
has been unprecedented and goes on at an accelerated pace. In 
the three years 1928, 1929 and 1930 Acts of Parliament of first- 
class importance affecting the duties and responsibilities of local 
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authorities have been passed relating to the extension of the 
franchise, rating and valuation of hereditaments, mental treat- 
ment, road traffic, bridges, land drainage, housing, and the 
amendment of our system of local government. These and other 
Acts impose new financial obligations upon the local authorities, 
though it must be stated that the Local Government Act of 1929 
varies and improves the system of grants in aid to the authorities, 
The Acts also add considerably to the responsibilities of the public 
bodies who have to administer them. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the local authorities have been called upon in recent years 
to undertake costly and extensive works for the relief of the 
unemployed. 

In these circumstances it has for some time past been urged 
that the expenditure of local authorities is excessive having 
regard to the state of trade and the serious amount of unemploy- 
ment now prevalent. Although industry has received substantial 
relief by the derating of industrial hereditaments, this plea has 
been pressed by the chambers of commerce and others representing 
trading interests, who have alleged that the revival of trade is 
delayed, in part, by the incidence of local rates. Generally, it 
may be said that this criticism is only to a comparatively small 
extent based on any allegation of extravagant expenditure by the 
local authorities, but the plea is urged that expenditure which 
would be unobjectionable in normal times should be dropped, or 
at least seriously curtailed, in the present exceptional times. 

Apart from the question of the effect on industry of the 
expenditure of local authorities, a plea for the temporary cessa- 
tion of local government legislation has recently been put forward 
as from the local authorities themselves. 

At a recent Conference on Public Assistance Sir James Hinch- 
liffe, chairman of the West Riding County Council, made a direct 
appeal to the late Minister of Health for what he called a “ mora- 
torium from legislation’ for a period of three years. This 
proposal was considered by many who take a keen interest in 
local government activities to be of sufficient urgency to merit 
careful investigation. 

The fact that Parliament always looks to the public authorities 
to undertake new statutory obligations speaks favourably of their 
generalefficiency. Indeed, it may be claimed that Parliament has 
no alternative but to utilise local authorities and their organisa- 
tions for the multitudinous new duties which a growingly complex 
civilisation demands. These duties cannot possibly be discharged 
by Parliament itself or by the central Government. Public 
opinion to-day would not tolerate the transfer to private interests 
of such responsibilities as those, for instance, relating to public 
health, or even of some of the trading undertakings by which 
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public monopolies are controlled. And it is indubitable that the 

social conscience is becoming more exacting as the standards of 
tied and of social observance are growing more stringent prac- 
tically year by year. The spread of education, the cheapening of 
travel, the discoveries of science have all helped towards the 
fedlisation of the opportunities for the enrichment of life which 
are now available for all, with a determination that these oppor- 
tunities shall be grasped as fully as possible. 

The powers granted to many of the local authorities to 
establish and manage large business undertakings such as those 
relating to gas, water, and electricity have been profitably 
exercised, but, as in all successful businesses, there is a constant 
demand for fresh expenditure, while it is at the same time insisted 
that these services shall be made more and more efficient and 
uptodate. In every direction, therefore, expenditure on a large 
scale has been looked upon as essential and in the best sense 
remunerative, and at the same time the varied interests in which 
the members of local bodies are concerned have been making 
increased claims upon their time and attention. 

It is unlikely, however, that drastic action would have been 
taken by or against the local authorities to reduce sub+ 
stantially their expenditure, and possibly economies of a minor 
character would have been deemed adequate to meet all proper 
criticism. But the question of local government expenditure has 
suddenly become acute by reason of the publication of the Report 
of the May Committee on National Expenditure and subsequent 
parliamentary action, and an entirely different set of circumstances 
has to be faced. It may therefore be useful to view the question 
inits present setting. Although the May Committee had no man- 
date from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make direct recom- 
mendations with respect to the expenditure of local authorities, 
the question of the liability of the State under the scheme of grants 
in aid to the local authorities came directly under their notice, and 
it isin this connexion that the Committee offered their recommen- 
dations affecting local expenditure. They set out the amounts of 
the net revenue expenditure of local authorities in England and 
Wales for recent years charged on rates and Exchequer grants, 
which are now approximately {250,000,000 per annum, while the 
total capital indebtedness of the same local authorities, after 
deducting amounts standing to the credit of sinking funds, which 
was {595,500,000 in 1921, had risen to £1,051,500,000 in 1928, an 
increase of £456,000,000, or an average of {65,000,000 per year. 
The actual amount spent on capital account in 1927 was 
£120,000,000. The debt of local authorities was admittedly offset 
by valuable assets. One-fifth of the increase of {456,000,000 was 


in respect of trading services ; expenditure on housing accounted 
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for well over half the increase, and the gross indebtedness of local 
authorities under this head alone (including £39,400,000 advanced 
to other parties) stood at £383,000,000 on March 31, 1928, 
The May Committee viewed with grave concern the rapid 
rise of expenditure of local authorities, both on the capital and 
the revenue side, during a period of falling prices and small 
growth of the population. They recognised that in certain 
areas the movements of the population had caused heavy 
demands on the local authorities for increased expenditure on 
municipal services, and they did not question the necessity for 
the increased expenditure in such cases. They also admitted 
the pressure that had been put upon local authorities in recent 
years by the central Government to increase their expenditure on 
certain services. Nevertheless, taking the country as a whole, 
they were satisfied that in the local as in the national field 
we have been piling up public burdens, and they accordingly 
recommended the appointment of committees of local authorities 
to survey their own expenditure and recommend reductions 
where possible. If local authorities would undertake such a 
careful review of their expenditure the net result would, in the 


opinion of the Committee, be a substantial relief to the ratepayers, . 


‘with beneficial reactions in the national Exchequer.’ 

Early in September of this year Circular 1222 was issued by 
the Ministry of Health to local authorities, drawing attention to 
the fact that by reason of the necessities of the financial situation 
the Government have been compelled to impose on the community 
additional taxation for national services and at the same time 
to make large reductions in national expenditure, and it was 
considered of the first importance that care should be exercised 
in settling the charges to be imposed on the community by way 
of local rates. The Ministry of Health obviously found it im- 
practicable to give detailed directions to local authorities as.to 
the extent and nature of economies which ought to be effected by 
them. The result was that the recommendations were of a very 
general nature. The authorities were warned against embarking 
on a wholesale and ill-considered course of cutting down expendi- 
ture, and it was suggested that in each case a committee, not 
necessarily wholly composed of members of the authority, should 
at once be required to scrutinise the whole field of the authorities’ 
expenditure. In this survey consideration should be given to 
examination whether value is being obtained for money spent, 
whether savings can be effected, and whether development of any 
service can be wisely slowed down. Especial regard should be 
paid to such questions as whether a service is or is not likely 
to be remunerative, whether it is required on urgent public 
grounds, and whether it is justifiable on the grounds of the 
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contribution which it makes for the provision of employment for 
local workers, and consideration should be given to the propriety 
of rationing the spending committees of the local authorities. 
Finally, the question of reducing the remuneration of employees 
of local authorities would need consideration. 

The problem, therefore, for each local authority is to consider 
in detail what economies can usefully be effected without dis- 
locating the municipal machine. 

Quite apart from legal questions and the impracticability of 
direct control in this matter of reduced expenditure being assumed 
by the Government, it is all to the good that the search for 
practicable economies should be left to the members of the various 
local authorities. They are the representatives of the ratepayers, 
and are, or should be, the best qualified to ascertain in what 
ways reductions can be effected, and already surveys of expen- 
diture are under consideration by, one presumes, all the local 
authorities. A few points which will require attention may be 
named. 

The trading services, including transport services, are in almost 
every case profit-earning. The only exception that can be named 
is the tramways undertaking, which has become less remunerative 
than formerly, and may soon, as has already occurred in the 
smaller towns, have to be scrapped. Expert opinion considers 
that in congested areas tramways will continue to be needed and 
will be profit-earning. It is remarkable that where tramways 
have been discontinued there has been comparatively small loss. 
The other trading services are generally remunerative, and it is 
not now the general practice, as it was formerly, to transfer large 
sums from their profits to the assistance of the rates. The statu- 
tory prohibition against transferring profits of electricity under- 
takings to the rates except to the extent of a small percentage 
has had some influence upon the disposal of profits of other 
municipal trading departments, with the result that the profits 
are usually applied to the development of the undertaking itself. 
It would be unfortunate unduly to restrict the operations of these 
trading services. They are in the nature of monopolies and 
supply essential needs, and all due extension of their activity at 
the expense of further capital expenditure should be permitted. 
Committees and their trading managers will no doubt delay 
expenditure which will not be remunerative within a reasonable 
time, and will also bear in mind that capital expenditure for the 
development of their own undertaking cannot be considered apart 
from the necessity of curtailing the expenditure of the authority 
asawhole. Iftrading authorities are borrowing in large amounts 
at the same time that money has to be raised also for non-trading 
purposes, the rate of interest which has to be paid for the total 
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amount may be raised, to the great disadvantage of the authority, 
It is not generally realised how detrimentally a comparatively 
slight rise in the rate of interest affects the finances of a local 
authority. Generally, with respect to trading undertakings, it 
may be pointed out that unwise restrictions of expenditure may 
not only be hurtful to local industries, but may also deprive 
private residents of amenities to which they are entitled and for 
which they are able to pay. All the traditions of business call 
for extension and development when a remunerative return for 
capital expended can be foreseen and restriction is generally 
hurtful. Yet too much care cannot be exercised at this time in 
watching every item of proposed expenditure and considering in 
relation to its allowance or rejection whether it is expenditure 
which in the national interest can or should not be postponed. 

Few questions will give rise to greater concern in some of our 
larger municipalities than the decision they must make with 
respect to housing policy. Under the Housing Act of 1924 
contributions are payable by the State towards the cost of houses 
built to meet the prevailing shortage of housing accommodation, 
and an increasing burden year by year is being placed both on 
the State and the municipality as the housing activities of the 
authority proceed. The May Committee criticised the amount 
of the subsidy as being too high and, in their opinion, tending to 
keep up the cost of house building, but the need for a continued 
housing policy still exists. 

The Housing Act of 1930 deals with the question of slums 
and represents an endeavour on the part of Parliament to rid the 
country of slums and slumdom. The municipal corporations 
which are chiefly concerned in this effort had urged the Govern- 
ment to promote the legislation, and had suggested that a 
strenuous effort should be made to remove slums and slum 
conditions within a period of ten years. It was felt that this 
objective was within the bounds of possibility, and that it could 
be achieved if Parliament would pass the requisite legislation and 
give adequate financial assistance. The Act represented an 
agreed working arrangement, the subsidy to the local authority 
being normally at the rate of {2 5s. for each person displaced 
from a slum house so far as suitable accommodation in new 
houses is provided. Local authorities having a population of 
over 20,000 were required forthwith to submit a programme of 
the steps proposed to be taken during the ensuing five years for 
dealing with housing conditions in the areas, and a similar 
programme is to be furnished every fifth year. The need for the 
legislation embodied in this Housing Act of 1930 was emphasised 
in a circular issued by the Ministry of Health a few days after 
the passing of the Act, which stated : 
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It is within the knowledge of local authorities that many of the working 
classes of the country live in sordid and degrading housing conditions, the 
continuance of which is nothing less than a social menace, These condi- 
tions are due to many causes, poverty, indifference, lack of better accom- 
modation. The new Act is an earnest of the determination of the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature to do everything possible to put an’ end to 
conditions of this kind. For its successful operation it demands the full 
and hearty co-operation of all local agencies in the acquisition and spreading 
of knowledge as to bad conditions, and in forming a sound public opinion 
to assist the Government and Parliament in putting an end to them., In 
this work the local authorities must themselves take the leading part, and 
the Minister is confident that they will rise to the full measure of their 
responsibility. 

Houses built by a local authority, whether under the Act 
of 1924 to meet the existing shortage of houses, or under the 
Act of 1930 in connexion with slum clearance, impose on the 
local authority a deficiency charge which will continue to be 
payable annually for a period of forty years. In this way the 
annual charge for housing mounts up year by year and will 
continue to be payable for more than a generation. It is therefore 
an anxious problem for the local authorities to determine whether 
and to what extent they are called upon to diminish their housing 

es by reason of the national crisis. Their medical 
officers of health advise them that unsatisfactory housing con- 
ditions are a fruitful cause of disease and should be remedied 
if we are effectively to improve the public health. 

It is true that remedial measures are available by way of 
reconditioning houses that are in danger of slipping into slum 
conditions, and it may be that some authorities will for the 
present largely confine their efforts to this form of amelioration 
of housing difficulties. The problem, however, is one of extra- 
ordinary difficulty, and in its broadest aspect may be set forth as 
the question, How far are we justified in saying that financial 
stringency prevents us from taking steps to remove our fellow- 
creatures from insanitary and unwholesome dwellings and 
surroundings? Or, put in another way, cannot we let the 
residents in slums and slum areas continue to live in their present 
and unsatisfactory dwellings until financial conditions improve, 
the authority in the meantime exercising its powers of requiring 
sanitary improvements to be effected so as to mitigate the evils 
of living in houses unfit for human habitation? These are 
questions for determination by our local rulers in the interests of 
the ratepayers (including slum dwellers) whom they represent, 
and after consideration of their relation to the problem of the 
national crisis. 

It is unlikely that the usual health services, such as the 
maintenance of hospitals and the varied duties of the department 
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of the medical officer of health and the work of the sanitary 
inspectors, can be drastically cut down. They are so intimately 
connected with modern essentials of public health that all that 
can be asked is that minor economies may as. far as possible 
be effected. 

The local authorities will be able to reduce expenditure 
considerably upon what have been known as relief works for the 
unemployed. Since 1920, when the problem of unemployment 
first became acute, grants have been made to local authorities by 
the State, on the recommendation of the Unemployment Grants 
Committee, towards the cost of works of public utility. The 
schemes approved by the Committee since 1920 are estimated at 
a cost of £187,000,000. The grants have been based on a 
stipulated percentage of the cost of the works, and it is a principle 
of the scheme that the works so aided have been accelerated in 
order that employment for men out of work might be provided, 
In the earlier years works of a special character were put in hand 
and large numbers of men were given temporary employment in 
connexion with schemes which showed a high percentage of wages 
in proportion to total cost. Before long it was found impossible 
to repeat those special works, and grants were made towards the 
cost of works not immediately required, but which were being 
accelerated by some years. Naturally as time went on it was 
found difficult to find further works of acceleration. The Govern- 
ment still required works of construction to be carried out for 
the employment of men on the unemployed register and put 
pressure on the local authorities to meet their wishes, but the 
authorities were finding it increasingly difficult to face the 
financial position, although the Government offered, as they were 
compelled to offer, higher percentages of grant. It will probably 
come as a relief to the local authorities that they are now to be 
enabled to dispense with or lessen considerably the construction 
of works of this class. It is not good finance to undertake so 
many constructional works in advance of requirements. In these 
later years the proportion of wages to total cost is much reduced, 
and although it is argued that, for example, the purchase of 
bricks and machinery induces employment in other places, it is 
obvious that construction in advance of needs is unsound policy. 
It could only be justified on the assumption that unemployment 
on a large scale is of a temporary character. That assumption 
has unfortunately been proved not to be well founded, and it is 
well that the grants system is to be amended and local authorities 
will not be pressed by the State or enticed by generous grants to 
undertake substantial works of construction in advance of their 
requirements. The generous nature of the grants heretofore 
made has not been nearly so helpful to the local authorities as 
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would appear, and, inasmuch as the taxpayer who provides the 
grant and the ratepayer who provides the balance of the cost of 
the works are the same person, continued heavy expenditure of 
this class would appear to be undesirable. 

I have given illustrations of expenditure on a large scale. 
It is impossible to go through all classes of expenditure of a local 
authority, but one illustration of a different character may be 
offered. One of the most popular duties of the authority is the 
provision of parks and recreation grounds, These spaces are 
enjoyed by old and young, and in recent years they have been 
much beautified, and the recreational side has been improved by 
the provision of football and cricket pitches, tennis-courts and 
bowling-greens, which are much used and enjoyed. It is doubtful 
whether any department of the authority’s activities gives so 
much pleasure to so large a number of people as their parks and 
pleasure spaces. I put the question, Is it the duty of the autho- 
rity to cut down a large part of the expenditure on this admirable 
object ? It would appear from the circular of the Minister of 
Health that dismissals of park-keepers and other workpeople 
should be discouraged unless really found necessary. It would 


be a cause of sincere regret to large numbers of worthy citizens 


if the enjoyment of their parks and open spaces were to be 
seriously curtailed as a result of the enforcement of economy 
requirements. Expense could, of course, be reduced by with- 
drawing. band performances and entertainments, by limiting 
opportunities for sport, and by spending much less on flower-beds 
and floral adornment, as well as by reducing the number of work- 
people. The local authorities will have to decide on the action 
to be taken. I give this instance as one of a class in which 
proposals for reduction in expenditure raise unexpected problems. 

There is one respect in which rigid economy may be effected, 
and that is in regard to new capital expenditure. I have already 
mentioned a proposal that for a stated period Parliament should 
not pass legislation likely to involve local authorities in new 
expenditure, and it would seem from the attitude of Parliament 
and the State departments that there will be no eagerness on 
their part to introduce any such legislation. It is also unlikely 
that the local authorities will wish to promote private Bill legisla- 
tion which will involve avoidable expense. Quite apart from the 
effects of the present crisis, local authorities will do well to have a 
time of rest from legislative activity in order that they may regu- 
late their duties and learn to exercise their powers under recent 
important Acts of Parliament, and this view enforces the desira- 
bility that new capital expenditure of every kind shall be post- 
poned unless overriding necessity calls for its instant provision. 
The system of deferred payments for capital works which is 
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afforded by means of sanctions given by the appropriate Govern- 
ment departments has many advantages, and indeed the local 
authorities could not carry on their financial business without 
it or some effective equivalent. It would be impossible, for 
instance, to pay the cost of a new town-hall out of the rate of one 
year or the cost of a new electricity station out of the profits of 
the undertaking for a single year. But the system has the defects 
of its qualities, and there is a temptation sometimes to undertake 
capital schemes which might well be postponed because the pay- 
ments will be spread over a long term of years. No doubt so long 
as the present crisis continues the Government departments will 
discourage avoidable spending, and in case of need will refuse 
sanctions for schemes they think should be postponed. But 
there is great need that local authorities should learn to spend 
more money out of revenue and less out of capital. The ideal 
condition is that enjoyed by a Government department like the 
Post Office, which has not any capital account, but all expenditure 
is paid out of annual vote. I am aware that there are drawbacks 
even to this system, and I have admitted that it can only be 
partially applied to local authorities, but to the extent that it is 
practicable it is desirable. What I would emphasise is that all 
projected new capital expenditure should be subjected to the 
most rigorous scrutiny and only allowed in case of actual necessity. 
Schemes in hand and all the thousand duties of a public authority 
cannot be suddenly stopped without causing dislocation and upset 
that will outweigh any temporary saving. It is not easy, and it 
is not wise, to put a sudden stop to a machine which is going at 
full speed. It is easily possible, however, to refuse to undertake 
new schemes, and in this way the financial position as a whole 
will be distinctly eased. The Annual Report of the Ministry of 
Health recently issued states that that department alone in the 
year 1930 issued sanctions for the borrowing of £47,365,434 by 
local authorities for the provision of works (exclusive of housing) 
of a capital nature. This gives some idea of the large reduction 
in capital expenditure that may be ensured if new schemes are 
held up or withdrawn. 

The system of rationing expenditure so that the total rate 
for the year shall not exceed a fixed poundage has been adopted 
in some of our large cities and has been found effective in checking 
expenditure. If the finance committee know that they will have 
the support of the council as a whole they can check a committee's 
ambitious schemes more effectively than they could if it were not 
recognised that the agreed rate in the pound should not be 
exceeded. It is also to the advantage of the ratepayer that he 
should know that his rate payments will be based on a rate 
poundage that is regular and not fluctuating. 
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The position may be summed up by saying that wise spending, 
which includes the avoidance of unnecessary spending, should 
be aimed at by the local authority when reviewing its financial 
position, that there is no cause for panic and equally no justifica- 
tion for indifference or delay, and that the national crisis calls for 
more vigilance and watchful care than even the vigilant and 
careful have yet exercised. 


Wiiuiam E. Hart. 
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THE NAVY AND THE AIR 


SINcE the reliability and endurance of aircraft now make it 
possible for aeroplanes operating from the Continent to drop 
bombs and to distribute lethal gas in any portion of the British 
Isles, it has sometimes been stated that the Royal Air Force 
has superseded the Royal Navy as what is popularly called 
our ‘ First Line of Defence.’ This term is vague and indeter- 
minate, but is generally taken to mean the defence which is first 
in order of importance to the Empire. 

In the unhappy event of war with any Western European 
Power, we may agree that Great Britain, and particularly London, 
may be liable to incessant and unpleasant attention which the 
Navy cannot prevent. Whether the defence against such attacks 
is carried on by the Royal Air Force, or by the Army in con- 
junction with the Royal Air Force, in no way affects the prime 
duty of the Navy. 

But I would refer in passing to Lord Trenchard’s dictum that 
‘ aeroplanes are the worst possible means of defence against other 
aeroplanes,’ a truth that seems to have led the Air Ministry to 
build three bombing aeroplanes for every fighter. ‘ Defence,’ 
then, as understood by the Air Ministry, and so far as the Royal 
Air Force is concerned, consists not in fighting the attacking 
aeroplanes in the air, but in using our bombing aeroplanes for 
retaliatory purposes. 

The cliché ‘ Offence is the best Defence ’ is a perfectly sound 
doctrine of war. As interpreted above, however, it should read 
‘Retaliation is the best Defence,’ which is as unsound as it is 
illogical. It need hardly be said that the truth of the statement 
‘ Offence is the best Defence ’ lies in the purely military pheno- 
menon that if by attacking the enemy you force him to employ 
those forces by which he can attack you, you retain the initiative 
and he must dance to your piping. : 

If an enemy with a superiority in the air attacks this country 
by bombing, do aerial enthusiasts honestly consider that we can 
force its discontinuance by retaliatory bombing? Retaliation is 
a tricky weapon which often recoils against the user, as evidence 
of which consider our measures against German submarine 
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nonegin captured in the war, and the German reprisals against 
ours 


But, putting aside this particular aspect of the case, what 
happens if we bomb the capital, the manufacturing towns, the 
fortresses, or aerodromes of an enemy with a superiority in the 
air? Does it cause him to cease his offensive against us? It 
seems more likely to cause him to increase his bombing. It will 
not make him withdraw his bombers for defence, for which 
purpose bombing aeroplanes, or any other aeroplanes for that 
matter, if we accept Lord Trenchard’s view, are comparatively 
useless. 

Herein lies the difference between armies and fleets on the one 
hand and aircraft on the other. The former are instruments 
capable alike of offence and defence against the armies and navies 
ofthe enemy. Aircraft are not. Bombing aeroplanes are purely 
offensive, so the claim that by attacking the enemy you force 
him back to the defensive has no substance whatever. If fighting 
aeroplanes ‘are the worst possible means of defence against other 
aeroplanes,’ then some means of protection must be looked for 
other than mere retaliation. It may be possible, however, that 
the bogey of intensive aerial attack upon the London area in the 
event of war is treated with more respect than it really deserves. 
The uninitiated are frightened by tales of bombs raining down 
from the skies, and of other aerial attacks by means of poison 
gas, poison acids, and disease germs. Even if gas, acids, and 
disease germs can be liberated from aircraft, their indiscriminate 
use against the enemy civilian population is extremely improbable 
on the part of any nation which has neutral Powers to consider 
and still wishes to be considered civilised. As regards simple 
bombing, I would point out one lesson of the late war. 

The little French town of Dunkirk was about 15 miles from 
the German lines. During the war its inhabitants suffered a 
total of 214 bombardments from air, land and sea, as many as 
five air raids sometimes occurring in the course of a single night. 
A map of the town marking the spots where the 7514 projectiles 

resembles the body of a child suffering from violent 
nettlerash. Yet from 1914 to 1918 only 233 persons were killed 
in Dunkirk and 336 wounded, while the civil population stuck 
to their posts and the unloading of ships with provisions for the 
Army continued. In short, the casualties inflicted on the town 
were out of all proportion to the enemy aerial effort against it. 

One great thing which is often forgotten is that Imperial 
Defence is not, so to speak, parochial. It involves the defence 

1 When hospital ships were being sunk by submarines, the French adopted 
the plan of carrying German officers in such vessels, The Germans retaliated 
by exposing triple the number of French officers in the firing line. 
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of numerous and widely scattered territories divided by oceans, 
not merely of Great Britain. Moreover, Imperial Defence cannot 
be confined to considering a war against any one particular Power, 
‘ War,’ so far as air enthusiasts; are concerned, seems to resolve 
itself into hostilities with our nearest neighbour, which is the 
most improbable war that is likely to take place, 

It is not my province to discuss the probability or possibility 
of war with other more distant Powers, I would point. out, 
however, that the further away,an enemy may be, the more 
difficult and dangerous it is for him to maintain an aerial offensive 
against Great Britain. I would say, further, that isolation and 
starvation are still the most potent weapons that can be used 
against us, and that the functions of the Royal and merchant 
navies in maintaining the sea communications have in no way been 
altered by the advent of the air arm, except in so far that a 
certain amount of assistance can now be provided within reason- 
able distance of the shore by flying-boats manned by the Royal 
Air Force. 

No country can be brought to terms or subjugated by aerial 
attacks alone. It can.only be forced to capitulate by starvation, 
the defeat of its armed forces, or by invasion. Invading troops 
must still come by sea in ships, and invasion and starvation it has 
ever been the duty of the Navy to prevent, 

At the present time about 13 ounces of every pound of wheat 
consumed as bread comes from oversea. So it is in varying 
proportion with other foodstuffs—meat, cheese, butter, eggs, 
sugar, rice, cocoa, tea, tinned foods innumerable. Cotton, wool, 
oil, timber, iron ore, rubber, copper—a thousand and one staple 
commodities—are also imported in their raw state, manufac- 
tured into finished articles, and re-exported: If left to their own 
resources the people of Great Britain would be brought to star- 
vation in a few weeks, and her workers would be workless. 

The economic life and defensive organisation of each nation 
and community of that great oceanic confederation which now 
represents the British Empire has grown up and is based to-day 
upon the presupposition that the sea routes shall be free and 
open for mutual co-operation in peaceful development and trade, 
and for mutual assistance in the event of.war. The control of 
the sea routes or maritime lines of communication by a hostile 
Power would involve the Empire in economic disaster, and leave 
its several nations individually isolated in the face of oversea 
attack or invasion. These communications are neither ensured 
nor, to any great extent, carried on by aircraft. On the contrary, 
at the present time, millions of tons of cargo, and, in time of war, 
also of men and munitions and stores, are carried in ships, ordinary 
merchantmen which have to be protected. 
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» The function of the Navy has not changed. It still exists to 
safeguard our maritime communications by destroying or im- 
mobilising any force which may threaten them. Unless we are 
prepared to pin our faith to the honesty and goodwill of mankind 
ingeneral, and, in particular, to pacts and treaties and agreements 
which may one day be broken, we must still possess a Navy which 
must include ships more powerfully armed and-better protected 
than the cruisers which act as a sort of police force upon the trade 
routes. ‘ The sea,’ said Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, ‘ is us.’ 

No naval officer of any experience will minimise the utility 
of aircraft as an adjunct to the work of the Fleet. They are of 
value for long-distance reconnaissance and for artillery observa- 
tion; as well as for attacking with bombs and torpedoes, No 
modern naval commander-in-chief would willingly be bereft 
of aerial co-operation in these respects. But aircraft are more 
fallible than ships, and the time has not yet come when they 
can be said to have superseded cruisers for the all-important 
work of scouting. They are supplementary, a means whereby, 
in fine weather, the commander-in-chief’s range of vision can be 
extended to 100 or 150 miles, instead of the 20, 30, or 50 miles 
made possible by a line of cruisers spread on look-out duty. 

Bombing, torpedo, and gas attacks carried out in peace 
conditions by aircraft upon a fleet at sea, together with machine- 
gun attacks upon its exposed personnel, are highly spectacular 
and interesting to watch. But the many exercises which have 
taken place since the war all tend to show that an exaggerated 
view may be taken by the uninitiated of their probable effect 
in war, 

It is alarming—and I speak from personal experience—to see 
coveys of aircraft swooping down from the sky to drop shoals 
of torpedoes within 1000 yards of a battle fleet and score 40 or 
50 per cent. of hits ; frightening to see the fighters roaring close 
overhead with their machine-guns supposed to be playing upon 
the crews of anti-aircraft guns and other men in the open. Neither 
is it pleasant to consider bombs raining down from the heavens 
and clouds of lethal gas laid from the sky. 

Peace exercises with aircraft, however, cannot be made to 
approximate to the real thing. In most cases the fleet offers 
itself as a purely passive target to give experience and practice 
to the aircraft concerned. No retaliatory or evasive measures 
are taken, nor has there ever been any intention of demonstrating 
the efficacy of aircraft versus ships, or vice versé. Slow speed has 
generally been used by the ships, while as often as not there have 
been no defending aircraft, and, of course, no anti-aircraft gunfire. 
In short, the conditions have been highly artificial, utterly dis- 
similar to anything that would be likely to occur in war. 
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During hostilities no fleet within striking distance of aircraft 
from the shore or from an enemy fleet would be caught moving 
at slow speed in daylight without some form of aerial defence, 
Even if bomb-dropping from aircraft is a form of attack to be 
reckoned with, the heaviest bomb is unlikely to inflict more 
damage than a shell fired at long range, a form of attack against 
which the modern battleship is already protected. 

Gas laid by aircraft is no more dangerous than gas-shells, which 
are already guarded against. Moreover, judging from the ex- 
perience of the war on the Western Front, low flying attacks 
with machine-guns are useless except against troops already 
demoralised, so the same may be said, presumably, of similar 
attacks afloat. In any case, assaults of this nature carried out 
in the face of an aerial defence and anti-aircraft gunfire would 
involve a sacrifice out of all proportion to the results obtained. 
Simultaneous torpedo attacks by many aeroplanes at close 
range may be alarming to behold, but have never been carried 
out in the face of a rapid and accurate fire from the secondary 
armaments of ships. 

No naval officer will deny that surprise attacks may be 


successful, and that aircraft can be an annoyance to a fleet, 


particularly to a fleet which may have already been severely 
handled in action. But it cannot be said that their bombs, 
torpedoes, or machine-gun bullets are a ‘ menace ’ to the safety 
of ships, any more than one can apply the same terms to the 
16-inch gun with its one-ton shell, to the modern long-range 
torpedo fired from a destroyer, or to the latest form of mine. 
Time and time again history has shown that every new weapon, 
and each new form of attack, has eventually been met and 
countered by its antidote. 

The leisurely bombardment of shore positions protected by 
powerful artillery is unlikely to commend itself to any modern 
admiral unless the enemy fleet has first been destroyed or immo- 
bilised and unless his ships can operate outside the range of any 
heavy guns that may be mounted ashore, for, compared with land 
guns, ships’ artillery is always at a disadvantage. But it is highly 
improbable that a naval commander-in-chief would be deterred 
from bombarding, if he wished to do so, a shore position defended 
only by aircraft. It is a fallacy to believe that aircraft have 
superseded, or will supersede in the near future, land artillery for 
the defence of naval bases in certain vital strategic areas against 
attack from the sea. 

During an exercise last autumn sixty aircraft from Gosport 
attacked the Atlantic Fleet off the Isle of Wight with torpedoes, 
together with mythical bombs, gas clouds, and machine-gun fire 
on exposed personnel. ° Forty per cent. of the torpedoes fired were 
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stated to have found their targets from a range of about 1000 
yards ; but the Fleet had no aerial defence, steamed at slow speed 
throughout the operation, and took no evasionary or retaliatory 


' measures whatever. Indeed, it offered itself as an easy target 


to give practice to the aircraft concerned. The operation was not 
planned to demonstrate the superiority of one arm or the other, 

This particular exercise was to have been witnessed from the 
flagship by the Chief of the Air Staff, who was flying down from 
London to Portsmouth for the occasion. It is significant that, 
owing to the weather conditions, he failed to arrive, from which 
we may infer that any aerial reinforcements despatched to the 
scene from inland might not have reached their objective. This 
merely shows that even if aircraft bombs were more potent and 
accurate than projectiles from heavy guns, it is possible that the 
aeroplanes carrying them might be unable to put in an appearance 
in bad weather or low visibility. 

With reconnaissance aeroplanes the ‘ eye ’ of the commander- 
in-chief is transferred 100 or 150 miles further afield, while in 
artillery-observation aircraft the man spotting the fall of shot 
is transferred to a better position in the air. Torpedo-planes, 
similarly, transport the torpedo-firing apparatus to a point only 
1000 yards or so from their targets at considerable, but unknown, 
risk to themselves, while, if aircraft bombs be regarded in the 
same light as projectiles from a gun, bomb-droppers merely 
transfer the discharging apparatus to within point-blank range 
of the target, or something like it. Fighting aeroplanes likewise, 
when used against ships, transport their machine-guns to within 
easy range of the exposed personnel, though their effect in war 
can by no means be judged by what happens during exercises 
in peace. 

We may summarise, then, by saying that, though aircraft 
have certain functions in sea warfare, and can be of utility in a 
variety of ways, they have neither usurped the functions of any 
classes of ships now afloat, nor do they threaten their existence. 
Moreover, their advent has not changed the functions of any 
weapons now used at sea, and has added no fresh ones. All that 
can be said is that, im fine weather, they have extended the range 
of weapons already in existence. 

We cannot tell what the future may bring ; but until aircraft 
have the reliability and endurance of ships, they can never be 
anything but useful ancillaries to the work of a Fleet whose 
function is world-wide and oceanic. 

For the important task of trade propection or convoy work 
the utility of aircraft is more doubtful still. They may have a 
certain limited use in coastal waters in conjunction with surface 
vessels; but they are wholly unsuitable for the protection of 
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convoys in the wide ocean spaces. A comparison of their trifling 
endurance compared with that of small surface craft which can 
keep the sea for days on end, and in all weathers, is all to the 
disadvantage of the aircraft. Moreover, though large numbers of 
aeroplanes were used in the later stages of the war for coastal 
patrol work and off-shore scouting for submarines, they achieved 
less against enemy submarines than almost any other arm. 

It may be taken as true that aeroplanes from shore stations 
cannot at present operate for more than from 250 to 300 miles out 
at sea, and then only for short periods and in the most favourable 
conditions of weather. Flying-boats, which can rise from and 
come down on the sea, though again only in good weather, would 
seem to be the best type of aircraft for what one may term coastal 
patrol work. They suffer, however, from the disability of all 
aircraft, lack of endurance, or the time they can remain in the air, 
and have only one advantage—mobility. It would take many 
flying-boats to do the work of even one surface patrol vessel, 
which can work in all weathers and keep the sea for extended 
periods. 

Moreover—and here perhaps I am again treading upon 
dangerous ground—the present flying-boats, unlike the aero- 
planes carried in aircraft-carriers, which have 7o per cent. of 
naval personnel and 30 per cent. from the Royal Air Force, are 
not even partially manned by seamen. In short, though designed 
in war partly to operate over the sea in conjunction with surface 
vessels, they are officered by men in whom a knowledge of 
navigation, ships, and things nautical has not been a primary 
consideration. One might as well expect sailors to conduct a 
campaign on the Indian Frontier ! 

Aircraft, if they are to be used systematically in the wide 
ocean spaces, must be carried thither in ships. I am not here 
concerned with the important task of convoy protection, a 
function which it is manifestly impossible for aircraft to perform 
by themselves, but to the aircraft required to co-operate with a 
fleet of surface ships in the broad oceans: 

Aircraft-carriers now form a component part of all modern 
fleets, the Courageous, Glorious, Furious and Eagle, of the British 
Navy, all displacing over 22,000 tons ; the Lexington and Saratoga, 
of the United States Navy, about 33,000 tons; and the Japanese 
Kaga and Akagi, 26,900 tons. 

These huge vessels, which are very costly to maintain and to 
operate, are at present the only means whereby aeroplanes can 
function with a fleet far out at sea. But the number of aeroplanes 
which each carrier can operate is limited by the small endurance 
of the aeroplanes themselves, for, supposing them all to be 
returning at about the same time, their ‘landing-on’ presents 
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certain practical difficulties. The huge Lexington and Saratoga 
are definitely regarded by their possessors as too large and 
mwieldy. Itis easy to see why. Allowing two minutes for each 
machine to be flown on and transported in the lift to her hangar 
below, it would take about five hours to land the 150 machines 
reputed to be carried. 

There is also the danger of having too many eggs in one basket, 
If one of these enormous vessels is hit by a lucky shell, bomb, or 
torpedo, away might go 150 aircraft. Even if not vitally damaged, 
injuries which might not seriously inconvenience any ordinary 
vessel-of-war might place an aircraft-carrier out of action so far 
as using her aircraft is concerned, It is because of these dis- 
abilities that naval opinion in most countries now favours air- 
craft-carriers of more moderate dimensions. 

All aircraft-carriers, however, suffer from the same grave 
disadvantage, in that they must steam head to wind to fly off 
and fly on their aircraft. At a crucial stage of a fleet action, 
therefore, one can imagine conditions in which a fleet and its 
aircraft-carrier will be parting company at something like 50 knots 
—no very pleasant prospect for the carrier if the enemy fleet is to 
windward. It is thus possible that an admiral might feel himself 
tied to fighting an action while steaming more or less head to 
wind merely for the sake of aerial co-operation. Such a thing 
may sound absurd, but it is none the less possible. So in certain 
circumstances aircraft-carriers, instead of a help, may prove 
merely to be an encumbrance and an added responsibility to the 
naval commander-in-chief. It is even possible that he might 
dispense altogether with aerial co-operation. 

The solution of the difficulty outlined may eventually lie in 
the men-of-war themselves carrying their own aircraft, which 
would be flying-boats, thus obviating any need of a flying-deck 
for landing-on purposes. These flying-boats might be launched 
in the first instance from catapults as fitted to various of our 
modern vessels. One naval writer? has recently suggested that 
seaplanes might be carried at specially designed davits, or 
hoisted out of ships with stump derricks, in much the same 
way as boats. Both flying-boats and seaplanes could land on 
the water in good weather. In bad, they could not be used. 
Recent experience with the seaplanes carried in men-of-war has 
shown that they cannot land with safety in a heavy swell or 
even a moderate breaking sea. Their landing speed is 70 miles 
an hour, so it may safely be said that they cannot alight upon 
the water in a sea in which the smallest of small boats could not 
ride in safety. During a recent cruise to the West Indies there 

* Captain Bernard Acworth, D.S.O., R.N., in Navies of Today and Tomorrow 
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were only three days out of thirty or more when seaplanes could 
have landed on the water without probable loss. 

Certain clauses of the London Naval Treaty, which remain 
in force until December 31, 1936, affect aircraft-carriers, which 
are defined, in so many words, as vessels-of-war of any displace- 
ment designed for the specific and exclusive purpose of carrying 
aircraft and so constructed that aircraft can be launched there- 
from and landed thereon. 

No aircraft-carrier of 10,000 tons or less mounting a heavier 
gun than a 6-1 inch may be acquired by or built for any of the 
Powers concerned, nor can any such vessel be constructed within 
their jurisdiction. The fitting of a landing-on or flying-off plat- 
form to any capital ship or cruiser not designed or adapted 
exclusively for use as an aircraft-carrier does not cause such 
capital ship or cruiser to be classified as an aircraft-carrier, 
though under the next paragraph no capital ship in existence on 
April 1, 1930, may be fitted with a landing-on platform or deck. 
Great Britain, the United States, and Japan agreed, moreover, 
that not more than 25 per cent. of the total tonnage in the cruiser 
category shall be fitted with a landing-on platform or deck for 
aircraft. 

The Washington Treaty also laid down certain restrictions 
as to the size and armament of aircraft-carriers, and rationed the 
total tonnage in such vessels allotted to each Power. The details 
need not be entered into here. The end of 1936, however, sees 
the termination of both the Washington and the London Naval 
Treaties. 

I have recently been sent a cutting of an article called‘ Air 
Fleet and the Next War’ which appeared in the Rhodesia Herald 
of December 5, 1930. The author is General Miller Mitchell, 
formerly Commander of the American Air Force. 

“A surface fleet,’ he writes, ‘is no longer vital to defence. 
If all our surface battleships and attendant craft attempted to 
sail across the Pacific Ocean and attack Japan, Japanese aircraft 
would have no difficulty whatever in locating and sinking them, 
hundreds and even thousands of miles away from the shores of 
their island empire.’ 

This statement is a wild exaggeration. It is utterly impos- 
sible, in present conditions, for aircraft to do what the General 
suggests. And, though such a statement may find favour in 
certain quarters in the United States, it is sheer folly that sucha 
belief should ever be prevalent in this country. I need hardly 
reiterate that a fleet is not a luxury to the British Empire. It 
is a necessity. Without it we starve. 

‘Among the weapons used,’ the General goes on to say, 

would be water torpedoes fired at a distance of two or three 
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miles from the fleet. These torpedoes have a magnetic attach- 
ment which, when they near a ship, draws them into the bottom 
of the vessel where it is weakest.’ He goes on to mention air 
torpedoes that may be dropped 10, 15, 20, or even 100 miles 
away and guided into the fleet by radio, also gliding bombs with 
wings designed to fall straight until they gather sufficient speed 
to be held up, and then to be guided towards their objective by 
a gyroscopic control on their rudders. Perhaps his most fearsome 
picture, however, is the imaginary spectacle of a detachment of 
aeroplanes flying at any height desired up to 35,000 feet, and 
launching bombs each weighing between one and three tons. 
Exploding under water at a depth of 80 or go feet, these, according 
to General Mitchell, would probably put a battleship out of 
commission at a distance of 100 or 200 yards ! 

It is pitiable that statements of this irresponsible kind should 
receive any credence in a country or an Empire like our own 
which depends upon the sea for its very existence. 

To repeat, the prime function of the British Navy is to main- 
tain the integrity of the sea communications by destroying or 
immobilising the forces which threaten their safety. The com- 
munications themselves are carried on by merchant vessels, 
which, in time of war, must be protected. These communications 
can neither be carried on, nor to any great extent be protected, 
by aircraft. Aircraft, in short, are ancillary to the work of a 
surface fleet, auxiliaries capable only of useful work when the 
weather permits it. Their weapons are no more potent than 
others already in existence, their bombs, torpedoes, and poison 
gas being no more dangerous than similar forms of attack used 
from surface ships. 

History is merely repeating itself. Upon the advent of the 
heavy gun and the automobile torpedo, enthusiasts for those 
weapons insisted upon the uselessness of modern fleets. Their 
opinion has not been borne out by facts. Aerial enthusiasts of 
to-day are merely following in their footsteps by predicting the 
uselessness of present navies because of the advent of the air 
arm. 
What is the truth ? 

The truth is that the aeroplane is merely an instrument in 
precisely the same way that the destroyer or the submarine 
afloat, or the tank ashore, is an instrument and an added danger 
to those whose safety it threatens. The fact remains, however, 
that no weapon that has yet been evolved has not in course of 
time been met by its suitable antidote, The air arm of to-day 
is neither invincible nor omnipotent. 

TAPRELL DORLING. 
(‘ Taffrail.’) 
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RELIGION IN A SCIENTIFIC AGE 


WE obviously live in a world dominated by scientific thought, 
or rather, not by scientific thought itself, but by a popular 
version of the state of mind natural to the scientific thinker, 
A great organised form of experience such as science carries with 
it a mass of subsidiary ideas, feelings, beliefs, and conventions, 
which one can easily strip off from it when one begins reducing 
it to its essence, its minimum claims. Thus it is not necessary 
for a scientific worker to hold absolute determinism, namely, 
the opinion that everything that happens had to happen just so 
and not otherwise, going back by an endless chain of causes to 
the original first cause, which may, of course, have a purely 
naturalistic and non-theological explanation. It is not necessary 
for him to hold that, no matter how chaotic a realm of things 
_ may seem, patient searching and experimentation will one day 
triumphantly arrive at general laws covering the whole of its 
operations. He may get on well enough without such beliefs, 
but nevertheless we find, taking a wide view of the history of 
science and examining the intellectual atmosphere of present-day 
laboratories, that they tend to be universal, and that we have 
to reckon, not only with science in the usual sense—with the 
contents, that is, of the books which summarise the knowledge 
that has been won—but also with the typical state of mind of 
the scientific worker. It is as if the minimum claims of science 
were surrounded by a wide fringe which one cannot get away 
from, as it seems to be required for the functioning of the essential 
units of progress, the scientific workers themselves. And the 
acceptance of a somewhat distorted version of this fringe as their 
basic assumption by the vast majority of men in every occupation 
at the present day is the kernel of the situation which we have to 
consider. 

On all sides we see the domination of the scientific way of 
thought. It is indeed a banal commonplace to say that we live 
‘in a scientific age,’ but how deep-reaching this statement is 
may very often not be realised, and it is worth while to make 
some effort to do so. The most obvious characteristic of our 
time is the extraordinary power over natural processes which 
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has been put into our hands by advances in scientific technique. 
It would be superfluous to enumerate instances of this, for we 
are constantly being reminded of it, not only in a practical way 
wherever we go, whether in our homes or out of them, but also 
by the great company of writers who provide what is called 
‘popular science’ and try, often vainly, to explain the working 
of pieces of apparatus which many of us use every day, and 
which we should hardly know how to do without. In this way 
the roots of mankind, which in earlier times went deep down 
into the earth, are now insulated, as it were, by layers of steel, 
glass, and concrete from any living contact with it. And let us 
not deceive ourselves into supposing that this process has already 
come nearly to its conclusion—far from it ; the future probably 
holds out nothing but a long succession of further pseudo- 
triumphs, further acquisitions of power over Nature, further 
temptations to sever all living connexion with her. I will only 
give one instance of this, an instance which concerns me particu- 
larly as a biologist—namely this, that we are as yet only at the 
very threshold of an undreamed-of control over living things, 
including ourselves. It is already clear that what we might call 
a biological engineering will grow up. Who would have thought a 
century ago that man would be able to set a thief to catch a thief 
in the animal world, and, by liberating one kind of insect from 
captivity, to destroy myriads of another kind? Yet economic 
entomology is now one of the most flourishing branches of applied 
science, and the growth of the prickly pear, a kind of cactus, 
which some years ago threatened to make vast areas of Australia 
absolutely unfit for cultivation, has been completely checked by 
the liberation of a little insect from another country, which is 
known to prey upon it and in the end to kill it. The most 
obvious instance of biological engineering applied to ourselves 
is, of course, birth control, and the position of those who oppose 
it on theological grounds is precisely similar to those country 
parsons who in the middle of the last century protested loudly 
against the use of anesthetics in childbirth on the ground of 
quotations from the Old Testament. 

But, as is so often said, the scientific age which gives us these 
powers gives us no corresponding indication of how we are to 
use them. The land is only redeemed from the prickly pear in 
order to become immediately the source of a bitter quarrel 
between Australian and Japanese ; the control of the number of 
persons entering the world leads at once to differences between 
racial, national, and religious groups, so that the general outcome 
is disharmony and inequality. Other religious bodies, with that 
worldly wisdom in which the English Church has always been so 
lacking, find any argument good enough so long as it prevents 
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birth control among their adherents, and so continually increases 
their numbers. 

No doubt the greatest effect which applied science has, 
however, is in filling the sails of that frame of mind which is 
sometimes called Millenarianism, or, in other words, the belief 
that there is a good time coming, actually here on earth, and at 
no distant date. This is indeed a characteristic concomitant of 
scientific progress. In classical antiquity the world was by no 
means a pleasant place to live in, and if we were transplanted 
forthwith to the eighth century in the West, or even the Western 
Middle Ages at the height of their glory, we should be acutely 
miserable. The Hellenistic philosophers described the world as 
maidevtipioy tis Oecoyrywolas Woxdv Aoyiav dibacKadAvor—a ‘ school for 
rational souls to learn the knowledge of God ’—and the quality 
of life was such that later thinkers saw no reason for modifying 
the phrase. As late as the nineteenth century the medizvalist 
poet J. M. Neale could write of earthly pains and sorrows 


What are they but the ladder, 
Set up to Heaven on Earth ? 


But with the rapid increase in human comfort brought about as a 
result of scientific knowledge this mystical attitude towards the 
problem of evil faded into the background, and the more active 
efforts of the social improver took its place. His fundamental 
postulate was and is that by human effort evil may be caused to 
play a constantly diminishing part in human life. It is here 
that we come upon a fundamental source of antagonism between 
science and religion, for millenarianism and mysticism are nothing 
but the mirror images of these two great forms of experience. 
Hence the sort of person with whom we are all familiar, whose 
religion is a mixture of kindness to animals and vague hopes for 
“social betterment,’ is not a religious person at all, but a muddle- 
headed well-wisher, oscillating ina vacuum between two poles of 
spiritual energy, the meaning of neither of which is known to 
him. Hence the legitimate contempt in which we may hold 
“egg services’ and other boneless manifestations of a dying 
religiousness ; for a virile mysticism will know how to estimate 
the golden promises of the scientific millennium at their true 
worth. Beauty is transient, Death inevitable, and escape will 
never be possible from the essential tragedy of life. 

It is possible, of course, for millenarianism to be virile too, 
and the place where it can be studied best to-day seems to be 
in the camp of militant Communism. Can we be surprised that 
a collision with traditional religion has occurred in Russia? 
The more interested you are in the other world, the less so you 
will be in this ; and as the Communist is very interested indeed 
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inthis world, can we be surprised that he does not agree with the 
mystic? If we take off the outer wrappings of the Communist 
we find inside the nineteenth-century scientist, detesting mystery 
and determined to control the material world in the interests of 
man. As for opium, there are several sorts. 

Power over external Nature is a crude attribute of science, 
and it is not difficult to find other attributes of a more subtle 
kind, which yet exercise a tremendous influence throughout the 
modern world. The principle of abstraction is one of these. 
Anyone who is at all intimate with the method of pure science 
realises that its fundamental procedure of classification and 
indexing is the assertion of the abstract, the assertion of the 
group or class, and the absolute disregard at the same time of 
the individual instances which have gone into the class. Nothing 
can be more profoundly characteristic of the scientific method 
than its stern overlooking of the individual. Science is through 
and through statistical. In some cases even its individual 
instances are statistical wholes, in that they are compounded, 
as we believe, of vast swarms of units, such as the particles of a 
gas, no one of which can ever be isolated and studied as such ; 
but even where the units do form unbreakable wholes their 
individuality quickly disappears as they go through the mill 
of scientific treatment, issuing out as the sausage-like general law. 

‘There can never be,’ as D. H. Lawrence says somewhere 
quite rightly, ‘an exact science dealing with individual life.’ 
For the very fact of its being exact and a science would mean 
that it had gone far beyond the realm of the individual. It is 
quite thinkable that we should have statistical sociological laws 
from which we can read off how many people are going to be 
killed in railway accidents in England during the next six months, 
and the statistics which we have practically permit us to do it, 
but unfortunately we have no means of knowing which of us 
are going to be involved therein, chosen, as it were, like the tribute 
of young men and maidens which the Athenians in the legend 
had to send every year to King Minos in Crete. Questions which 
are of the highest importance to the individual, then, may not 
be of the slightest scientific importance. And conversely, for all 
we know, molecules and atoms may possess a high degree of 
individuality, an individuality which we never see, because we 
are forced to treat them in immensely large congregations and 
can never isolate them for close inspection. With this idea in 
mind we see in a new light the common description of factory 
workers as ‘hands,’ clocking in and clocking out with soulless 
precision, sinking their human individuality in the productive 
whole of which they form a part. Communism is in this respect 
just as deeply influenced by science as Capitalism, for the Com- 
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munist ideal seems to be a social condition resembling that of the 
communal insects, such as bees and ants, in which each individual 
is utterly subservient to the requirements of the State as a whole, 
even to the extent of profound physical modifications adapting 
the worker for his particular job. Admirers of H. G. Wells’ 
earlier manner will recall in this connexion his account of the 
inhabitants of the moon, who combined human intelligence with 
insect form and an ant-like community of highly specialised 
creatures. Certain modern biologists, such as W. H. Wheeler, 
openly advocate an approximation to this way of life for man. 

But all I want to insist upon in this connexion is that we can 
trace a powerful influence of scientific abstraction on everyday 
life, an influence which is not likely to diminish, but rather to 
increase, and which yet is fundamentally and bitterly opposed 
to the characteristic view-point of the religious spirit. Just as 
the interference of science with the course of Nature weakens 
the appeal of the mystical attitude towards life, so the habit of 
abstraction, common to all scientific procedure, weakens that 
attention to the individual and unique which always was and 
probably always will be an essential part of religion. 

Next we may say something of what is called the ethical 
neutrality of science. The one thing the experimentalist is 
anxious to do is to ‘ let Nature speak for herself,’ and he is very 
suspicious of any appearance of dictating answers to Nature. 
Theoretically the scientific worker should be absolutely indifferent 
to the result of any experiment ; it should be all one to him 
whether the litmus turns red or blue, whether the rabbit is born 
with black hair or white, whether the moulds grow on the prepared 
medium or whether they do not. In practice, of course, he 
cannot help a certain bias one way or the other, because he is 
usually in the middle of a long series of experiments, and the 
result of one trial may easily mean that he has been completely 
wasting his time for the previous three weeks. Indeed, no small 
part of the training of a research worker consists in accustoming 
himself to such disappointments. It is impossible for an outside 
onlooker to conceive how careful the scientific worker has to be to 
prevent himself unconsciously giving an experiment a tip in the 
right direction, and so obtaining the result which he would prefer. 

But this is not the only aspect of the ethical neutrality of 
science. We expect the scientific worker not to be deterred by 
his subject-matter, however unpleasant it may become; the 
anatomist must deal with the dead body, the pathologist with 
gruesome and disgusting materials, the chemist with all kinds 
of dangerous compounds. In itself this detachment from the 
normal likes and dislikes of men is an excellent and indeed an 
extremely noble thing, but it has the effect of letting loose on the 
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world certain things that the world would be better without. 
In the course of chemical investigations on the di-chlor-ethyl 
compounds somebody stumbled on the substance we now know 
as‘ mustard gas,’ and, in spite of the properties of this substance, 
no doubt felt it both his duty and his pleasure to go on investi- 
gating it, and even to prepare a number of compounds very similar 
to it or even worse. At this point the men of evil will stepped 
in, the military intelligence came into operation, and the forces 
of disunion, envy, hatred, and malice, which are always walking 
up and down the world, found a little corner admirably adapted 
for them to lay their eggs in. 

In short, for the scientific worker ethical neutrality is an 
indispensable aim, and he must at all costs strive to attain it, 
but for the whole man it is by no means an unmixed good. It is 
as if the house of the spirit, which was previously inhabited by 
the genius of religion, always preoccupied about God, Man, the 
Good, the Holy, the Right, were thoroughly’ spring-cleaned, 
swept, and garnished, leaving nothing but the empty rooms and 
bare walls of scientific ethical neutrality, whereupon seven other 
demons, all worse than the first, including war and pestilence, 
enter in and take up a permanent residence there. It is evident 
that the scientific worker, as such, cannot possibly claim any 
right to administrate human societies, for the basis of any 
administration must be a set of ethical judgments, a set of views 
about what is wrong and what is right; and one of the most 
refreshing things about the scientific worker is that he thinks 
nothing wrong and nothing right, save only the perpetual accumu- 
lation of verifiable knowledge, and the progressive formulation 
of scientific truth. It is not his fault if poison gases, explosives, 
etc., come into being to oppress mankind; these things were 
thrown out by him, it is true, from Nature’s guard’s-van, along 
with a lot of other miscellaneous luggage, and if evilly disposed 
persons come past and carry them off he cannot be held 
responsible, and is usually much too busy to notice that anything 
has happened. But the point is that his ethical neutrality is 
diametrically opposed to the point of view of the religious man, 
who is vitally concerned with the problems involved in an 
association of souls. And just as the abstraction inherent in the 
scientific method tends to weaken the respect for and interest 
in the individual, which is so marked a characteristic of religious 
feeling, so the ethical neutrality natural to a large, influential, 
and continually growing section of the community tends to 
abolish the distinction between good and evil, and to weaken 
the homage paid to the traditional conception of the good by the 
religious mind. Not only does it do this, but it leaves the way 
open for evil applications of scientific knowledge, applications 
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which, as is so often said, stand a very good chance of destroying, 
the whole of our civilisation and ourselves with it, unless somebody: 
awakes from this enchanted sleep in time. 
» Another outstanding characteristic of science which imprints 
itself everywhere around us is its preoccupation with the quantita- 
tive—that is to say, with sets of figures. The scientific worker 

is not interested in mere facts or mere phenomena ; he is interested 

in precisely defined facts and exactly described phenomena. But 

precision is impossible without sets of numbers or symbols, and 

logic tends more and more to become mathematical logic. In 

various ways this preoccupation with the measurable and the 

numerable, admirable and necessary though it is in its own place, 

filters through to the affairs of everyday life, where it is neither 

admirable nor necessary. It accounts, perhaps, to some degreee 

for the extraordinary ideas which some people entertain about 

happiness, assuming as they do, to judge by their actions, that 

it can be purchased with money. When science, under the name 

of Economics, applies itself to the study of human societies, it 

has to adopt some form of measurement, and several eminent 

economists speak of the ‘measuring-rod of money.’ Lawrence 

Hyde has vigorously attacked the use of this idea. ‘It is,’ he 

writes, ‘ like saying that the classification of pictures by area or 

of statues by weight would introduce a satisfying element of 

accuracy into the obscure subject of esthetics.’ Qualitative 

non-numerable values are supremely important in life as we have 

to live it, and just as the ethical neutrality proper to the scientific 

worker’s attitude tends to weaken the ethical certainty on which 

religion must insist, so the scientific emphasis on the numerical, 

the quantitative, weakens the interest which we ought to take 

in the more impalpable, intangible qualities important for 

religion. 

When Elmer Rice, in his play The Subway, wishes to indicate 
the most dreary and hopeless element in the atmosphere of our 
time he introduces a man sitting at home in the evening after his 
day’s work reading monotonously pieces out of the newspaper; 
‘ 3762 cases of divorce were tried in the State court during the 
past year, Judge Smith stated in an interview to-day’; ‘ 22,345 
bathers made use of the city swimming-bath between 12 p.m. last 
Monday and this morning, it is computed,’ This continual 
appearance of arbitrary facts expressed in quantitative form and 
absolutely devoid of living interest can be seen everywhere 
around us. It is as if the human mind were fascinated by the 
coils of accurate nonsense which it is for ever spinning. And as 
commerce becomes more and more ‘ scientific,’ so this atmosphere 
of meaningless precision will more and more overspread the world. 
In view ot the fact that the overwhelming majority of men are 
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andealways will be engaged in some form of commerce, it is 
obvious that the future is extremely gloomy. For the old prestige 
of Church, aristocracy, classical learning, etc., has gone and can 
never return; it has, in fact, transferred itself to the ‘ captain 
of industry ’ and the controller of the movements of money. 
Through these channels the scientific spirit imposes itself upon 
the mass of mankind, which, although quite unconscious of the 
direction in which it is being pushed, continually throws up to 
thesurface indications of the opposite tendency—Nature-cults, 
Youth-movements, Folk-revivals. 

| But if the scientific mind exercises a domination over our 
lifein this way, there are other ways in which it is no less operative. 
As I pointed out at the beginning of this paper, the principle of 
determinism can theoretically be dispensed with by the scientific 
worker, but in practice it never is. Some form of determinism 
must, for his purpose, hold good everywhere, and it is an obvious 
commonplace that this conflicts with the subjective impression 
of free-will which the religious man is particularly concerned to 
retain. There are, it is true, philosophic methods whereby this 
opposition may be explained away ; but logic is not psychology 


and the spirit refuses to accept the pacifications of the intellect. 


It is clear that when determinism is the indispensable daily tool 
of a body of men whose mental outlook is setting the style, as 
it were, of the whole period, it will inevitably colour the whole 
period, even apart from the fact that there are always a certain 
number of scientific workers who think that their axioms and 
postulates are finally and ultimately true, and are prepared to 
impose these on the rest of mankind. In this way we see how 
the sense of sin, which at any rate used to be thought of as an 
essential ingredient in the relation of man to God, is bound 
to suffer a subtle decay. The concept of sin has no scientific 
meaning, for the words ‘ right’ and ‘ wrong’ have no scientific 
meaning, and actions can only be scientifically judged on the 
biological basis of material injury or benefit done to the society 
of individuals within which the action takes place, Sin has, to 
be-regarded as an inferior term for an anti-social action, and the 
person who sins cannot be regarded as responsible, for his action 
is the joint product of his genetic constitution and the environ- 
ment of his developing years. 

Moreover, the scientific outlook, pressing further than. this, 
involves also the notion of legal responsibility, and it, is difficult 
to see with what justice any man can be condemned to. punish- 
ment for whatever action, if we regard all his deeds as irrevocably 
determined, and dependent, in the last resort, on the chain of 
causes going back without a break to the creation of the world. 
Scientifically speaking, there can be no such thing as personal 
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responsibility, and all that can be done is to disembarrass society 
from its undesirable elements by killing them off. Let us note 
that this is the course adopted both by Russian Communism 
and by the French Revolution, and let us note that both these 
upheavals were distinctly under the influence of the scientific 
view of the world. 

On the other hand, it is a curious fact that, when scientific 
determinism is not dictating a wholesale abolition of one group of 
persons by another more powerful group, it throws its influence 
wholly on the side of mercy, mitigating the rigours of a justice 
based on theology or idealistic philosophy. When scientific 
determinism saps the strength of legal responsibility, it gives 
the criminal the benefit of all the doubts, and in the United 
States, where these tendencies have gone further than in Europe, 
it often affects the decisions of the courts. 


The tribunal that condemns to death once in seven years is a murderous 
tribunal. Rabbi Eliezer ben Azaria said, ‘ If it condemn once in seventy 
years,’ Rabbi Akiba and Rabbi Tarfon said, ‘ If we were members of the 


court no man would ever be condemned to death.’ 


This quotation from the Jewish Talmud (first century A.D.) 
embodies what is often the attitude of the scientific worker to 
justice. Once again the influence of the scientific mind, spreading 


imperceptibly throughout our time, finds itself in opposition to 
religion, and here we may perhaps be glad that it is so. ‘It 
must needs be that offences come,’ but the scientific spirit does 
not always add ‘ woe to him by whom the offence cometh.’ 

In this light we see the scientific mind as particularly beneficent 
and merciful, and it is most interesting to remember that in its 
origin science was regarded as specifically conferring peace of 
mind. Early Greek science, about the fourth or fifth century B.¢., 
differed from later Western science in that it was not experi- 
mental, but contented itself with speculations of a scientific 
character concerning natural things. These speculations were 
recommended to men on the ground that they conferred ‘ peace 
of mind,’ rescuing them from the belief in gods or demons, 
ranging from the divine and splendid beings who rode upon the 
planets in their celestial journeys, to the small deities of wayside 
spring or forest tree, benevolent enough for the most part, but 
liable to spring out and kill you if you forgot to propitiate them 
with the customary rites. Thus Epicurus, writing a summary | 
of his scientific opinions to a friend, said, ‘ Some of those on the 
way to being perfected can obtain from this summary a hasty 
view of the most important matters without personal instruction 
so as to secure peace of mind.’ Epicurus was far from denying 


that the gods existed, but he maintained that they were removed 
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from human affairs, far above the concerns of men. This comes 
out delightfully in another passage, where he says : 


The regularity of the periods of the heavenly bodies must be understood 
in the same way as such regularity is seen in some of the events that happen 
on earth. And do not on any account allow the divine nature to be 
introduced at any point into these discussions, but let it be preserved free 
from burdensome duties, and in entire blessedness. For if this principle 
isnot observed the whole discussion of causes in celestial phenomena is 
vain. 


This polite but very definite statement shows how even at that 
early time Epicurus realised that the provinces of science and 
religion cannot be mixed, but must be kept most sharply separate. 
Peace of mind was to be attained by reflecting on the natural 
construction of the world, the ceaseless interplay of atoms, and 
by realising the through-and-through naturalness of all that goes 
on around us. I care nothing, the Epicurean might have said, 
if I am killed to-morrow in some catastrophe. I thank the gods 
from afar for the pleasures I have enjoyed in my life, for the love 
of my friends, and for the work that I have been permitted to 
do; and I snap my fingers at the brutish forces of the world, 
for I understand their inner nature, and, by knowing what the 
world is made of and what the atoms do, I am superior to it, 
and the despiser of them. This peace of mind is essentially 
congenial to the scientific consciousness, and has genuinely 
upheld an untold multitude of persons from the time of Epicurus 
onwards. 

Very little insight is required, however, to see that it is not 
the same thing as the ‘ peace that passeth all understanding.’ 
It is, indeed, neither better nor worse, but profoundly different. 
For the Epicurean or scientific attitude implies a position of 
defiance towards the universe, a total lack of reverence, a complete 
absence of awe, although these are precisely the qualities which 
are indispensable for the religious position. The religious position, 
as Schleiermacher said, is one in which the individual is conscious 
of, and fully recognises his. dependence upon, a superhuman 
Power, which may be an impersonal force as in emergent evolu- 
tionism, a personal will as in Christian theology, or the universe 
as a whole, the One, as in Neo-Platonism. Such a subjection 
of the individual person, without which there can be no sense 
of the holy, is obviously quite inconsistent with the scientific 
state of mind. ‘ Religion without awe,’ as Kohnstamm says, 
“isa contradiction in terms.’ Yet if it was possible for Epicurus 
and his followers to stand in no awe of the universe, how much 
more possible is it for the scientific worker of our own time, 
with’ a vast succession of practical and theoretical triumphs 
behind him. In Kohnstamm’s words : 
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The more the conviction prevails that human power can control, the 
universe, or even a small part of it, the more we get an attitude in which 
awe and reverence would be absurd, as the materialistic systems of the 
past two centuries illustrate. And it is of course impossible to change this 
attitude by pure theoretical reasoning, for it is considered as a truth @ 
priori that no argumentation is valid which would undermine this sud 
jective conviction. 


It was all very well for Goethe to say in his Wilhelm Meister that 
social and moral conduct finds its root in a threefold reverence 
for that which is below man (the infra-human organic and 
inorganic world), that which is on the same level. as man (our 
neighbour), and that which is above man (the spiritual world), 
But the very fibre of the scientific mind runs in a direction 
contrary to reverence. In the pursuit of that abstraction which 
we call scientific truth we have to be prepared to subject anything 
to accurate investigation according to the rules of tl: game, and 
each generation in turn is shocked by the savage violence of the 
scientific mind, dragging out into the light one hidden thing after 
another. In the Middle Ages the investigation of inorganic 
nature was invested continually with an unholy glamour, and 
even as late as the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII, 
acquaintance with alchemy was likely to be an added indictment 
against some unlucky prior. In the last century biology in 
general occupied the same position, and at the present. time 
psychology comes in for a great deal of suspicion. 

Here perhaps we have the most striking of the ways in which 
the scientific outlook exercises an influence throughout our time, 
antagonistic to that of religion. It must be frankly admitted 
that the sense of the holy cannot flourish in the atmosphere of 
defiance, power, irreverence, and impiety, which science quite 
legitimately has to cultivate. Those who have in any. degree 
experienced both the Epicurean peace and the Christian peace are 
well aware that, in passing from the laboratory to the holy place, 
or vice versdé, a spiritual transformation has to occur, even some 
times to a painful extent, as if a skin had to be thrown off.and 
a new one grown. And just as scientific determinism inevitably 
leads to the decay of the sense of personal responsibility, so the 
Epicurean or scientific attitude of independence of divine power 
makes the cultivation of the sense of the holy more and, more 
difficult in our time. Epicurus was not misjudged by subsequent 
centuries when they set him down as an atheist, for his gods, in 
spite of his insistence on their reality, are no more than words, 
lingering on in the empyrean for ornamental reasons. 

What can religion do in the midst of all this.?. In what has 
gone before I have tried to describe the seven sharpest swords 
with which a civilisation dominated by science attacks the life 
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dreligion. Iam not deceived by the interest in religion which 
hasmarked the opening years of the present century, for I believe 
it to be a wholly temporary and minor phenomenon. The 
‘emptiness of the churches,’ about which we hear so much, is 
attributed by some to the antiquated formule which persist in 
the liturgy, and by others to the widespread ugliness which the 
naturally’ conservative religious mind permits to envelop its 
houses:, But, though all this may be true, there are deeper 
reasons for the decline of religion, and the lowest depth has not 
yet by any means been reached. The emptiness will probably 
goon getting emptier. 

» It seems that the present dominance of science over our lives 
isa phenomenon, something very like which has occurred before— 
namely, in the Hellenistic age, the period from about 200 B.C. to 
300 A.D. That was the time when the great scientific schools of 
the ancient world, such as Alexandria, were in their prime, and 
if the science of classical antiquity did: not issue out in the com- 
mand: of Nature which we have to-day it was only because of 
its:incurably speculative character, and because certain special 
factors, such as the prevalence of slavery, discouraged that 
desire: to save labour which is the mother of invention. By the 
time that Alexandrian science was at its height what we might 
call'the classical ‘ middle ages ’ were quite over, the great religious 
period had gone, and the gods of Olympus had faded into the 
purely: honorary position to which Epicureanism and Stoicism 
alike consigned them. So it is with us. -Our religious period 
has gone, and gone for good. The Christian Middle Ages can 
never return, and we may as well make up our minds to admit it. 
To build cathedrals is not the fundamental urge of modern men ; 
but: why should the religious mind complain? It had its high 
summer, when it decided what the very aspect of European towns 
and cities should be like ; it had its heyday, when it dominated 
the thoughts and actions of Western men, just as science 
dominates them now. It dictated the forms of their function 
to philosopher and. scientific man alike, it crushed. without 
remorse every opposing factor, it saw to it that the Epicureans 
held their tongues. It moulded into its own kind of beauty 
nearly all the: poetic upspringing of the time, and knew how to 
use for its own ends every grain of artistic genius that the age 
produced. | How precious to us now are those seraps of secular 
feeling that have come through to us from the Middle Ages, 
the ‘Summer is i-cumen in’ of Brother John Fornsete of Reading 
Abbey, the song about Henry. of Agincourt, the poems: of the 
wandering scholars, the aubades of the Provengal troubadours. 
Lam not undervaluing the magnificent treasures of poetry and art 
which the medizval Church has left us, I am simply remembering 
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the domination which it then exercised, and which it will never 
exercise again. For the religious age of Western man will not 
recur. 

Why then, one may say, not slide with the current of history, 
why not abandon ourselves entirely to the domination of the 
scientific consciousness and give up our efforts, so hard and 
costing, to maintain religion in an irreligious age? There are 
two reasons why not—one concerning the group and the other 
concerning the individual. The tyranny of one form of experience 
over the others in any given age can only be softened by the 
unyielding witness of those few persons who are not overborne 
by the prevalent spirit. In most cases these persons, perhaps 
fundamentally of more value to their age than the greater men 
who swim with the tide, never leave any memory behind them, 
but sometimes they gain a perpetual prominence, and then we 
say of them, as of Leonardo da Vinci, that they were born ‘ out 
of due time’ or ‘in the wrong century.’ But this is not so. 

If now as individuals we give up religion, we hand ourselves 
over like passive logs to the flood-waters of history, and transform 
ourselves into fundamentally one-sided creatures. And our 
deepest self realises that man was not born to throw away his 
several powers, man was not born to be hypertrophied in one 
special direction. In the Middle Ages men ‘ made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,’ and in the future 
the same invitation will be extended to us to suppress our sense 
of the holy, to stamp it out, and to confront defiantly a world 
denuded of awe and of mystery. Such a deicide will be a homicide 
too. The best man is the man who is friendly to, even if he 
himself cannot enter into, each one of the great forms of human 
experience, and the worst man is the man who is willing and 
desirous of throwing all but one form of experience on to the 
scrap-heap. But it is not as if fanatical men of religion were the 
danger in the Middle Ages, it is not as if fanatical men of science 
were the danger now ; it is rather that in any given period the 
dominant form of experience subtly interpenetrates the whole 
of life, insinuating itself into logic, introducing its own concepts 
into practical affairs, and colouring the whole situation with its 
own particular tint. This is why it seems to me that it is now 
more necessary than ever before to participate actively in religious 
rites, and to maintain firmly the fundamental validity of the 
religious experience as a characteristic activity of the human 

irit. 

Probably religion as a whole, and certainly the Christian 
religion, is in for a bad time during the next four or five centuries. 
We are still in a transitional period, so that science is not $0 
dominant over our lives now as was religion in the Middle Ages, 
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but a kind of inverted Middle Ages is almost certain to come. 
These things are rooted in the constitution of the world, and we 
cannot escape them, but we can keep before ourselves continually 
the conception of the harmonious man, the man to whom science 
and religion, though always antagonistic, are equally necessary 
methods of attaining contact with the reality which lies at the 
core of the world. To such a man history has no terrors, but 
he will always have to run counter to the age in which he lives— 
if not in one respect, then in another. He may not be honoured 
in his generation, but, having seen and considered the parts of 
human nature, he stands as the only guardian of its wholeness. 


JosEPH NEEDHAM. 
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THE GANDHI APOCRYPHA 


‘ Wuat does the undergraduate say of me ? ’ Jowett would ask in 
the Oxford of 1890-92 ; and the fresher from Somerville to whom 
he spoke would for his amusement give him the latest addition 
to his apocrypha. Great men are like that—able to enjoy a laugh 
at themselves in their hours of relaxation. We can imagine 
Gautama Buddha uncrossing his toes, or Manu throwing his roll 
of papyrus at a peeping tiger, or Krishna—especially Krishna— 
flinging his reed pipe to one of his satellite maidens, in the pre- 
cincts of the Monkey Temple at Bindraban, to rush at the book- 
stall boy delivering Punch on a Wednesday. 

So now that Gandhi is really in England we should all be busy 
in preparing relaxation for him, poor great man! And for me— 
I have thought of giving now to the public the earlier chapters 
of the apocrypha which I have been studiously collecting, in the 
flesh, so to speak, since 1917. This is my tribute to one of the 
great ones of my country and age and generation, compelled to a 
reluctant voyage and inclement shores, by his strong sense of 
duty, and his devotion to Alunisa, Satya, Bramacharia—that is 
to say, Innocence, Truth, Bachelordom. I do hope that Gandhi 
will be pleased! The apocrypha of C. F. Andrews talks of his 
sense of humour as infectious, and C. F. Andrews is an honourable 
man. But even if Gandhi should not be amused by every entry 
in this apocrypha—and indeed he could not be, seeing that he has 
a heart of pity as well as a sense of fun—‘ it is indicated,’ as British 
official bureaucrats say, that both he and the public should share 
the version of Gandhi which is handed by his disciples to the 
majority of such peasants as have heard of Gandhi in India. 

In 1917 Gandhi had not long returned from South Africa when 
he did a truly noble work (this is gospel, not apocrypha), freeing 
the oppressed ; and his hand as a saviour was still ‘in.’ But, as 
it happened, India was otherwise occupied just then, and had not 
staged occasion for rescue. So his disciples (and surely someone 
should write a saga of discipleship about the disciples of Gandhi, 
for the entire history of the world has never known, nor could 
know, a more devoted brand)—yes, his faithful disciples, though 
numbered then only by tens and twenties—grinned iike dogs, and 
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ran about the chief cities of India with quivering nostrils in search 
of smells. 

It was the disciple who went to the villages of Behar, however, 
who found the most enticing smell. He had helped to make it, 
but of himself was powerless to go further, so he pursued Gandhi 
from geographical point to point, from Bombay to Bengal, to the 
United Provinces, heading him back to Behar. Behar had long 
been a country of planters. Indigo was among the earliest crops 
sown, and English planter and Indian peasant had. together 
cultivated it to their common advantage. But German synthetic 
indigo had pushed the Indian-grown article out of the market, 
and the vats were red with rust, as I saw for myself when, on 
tour, I took a short cut in my palanquin across the remote open 
spaces of the Champaran districts. The Great War made a 
difference to this situation ; synthetic indigo was unobtainable, 
and vegetable indigo was again in demand. So the planters 
asked their tenants to substitute indigo for the cheap rice crops 
upon which they had been forced to decline through the years 
of leanness. ‘ We will buy of you all you.can grow,’ said they, 
And the peasants responded, getting good value for their deliveries 
at the factory windows, as I myself have seen. 

The Ghandi disciple to whom I have alluded watched their 
transactions and—who shall say with what motive, whether to 
create a situation worthy of salvation or no ?—entered into 
conversation with the peasants. 

‘Do you eat indigo ?’ 

‘No, we eat rice.’ 

‘ But you are now growing indigo instead of rice ?’ 

‘ Yes, the sahibs have asked it.’ 

‘ That is because the sahibs eat indigo. They make you grow 
what they eat, in order that you may starve, in order that they 
may grow fat.’ 

The Behari peasant is a slow-minded creature. He cannot 
argue. A few said: 

» ‘We do not know whether the sahibs eat indigo, but we get 
more money growing indigo than growing rice ; we can now buy 
and store rice.’ 

But the many said stubbornly : 

‘That is a true word. We do not eat indigo, and our fields 
are unable now to yield us the rice which we do eat.’ 

From this beginning the perfect disciple went further, till the 
Champaran area was, as he thought, ripe for the reception of the 
master. The master came on a week-end visit, but decided that 
the disease was not yet ready for operation. He left instructions 
for more intensive treatment. This, in the interpretation of . 
the zealots, included opening the eyes of the peasantry to the 

292 
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oppression of the landlord and to the good news of a mahatma 
who would come to save them from tyranny. This was, I believe, 
the occasion of the birth of the term ‘ Mahatma’ as applied to 
Gandhi. 

‘ A mahatma ?’ said the peasants. 

Ah! that was a word they could understand. They would 
hear about him. They would go a pilgrimage to his shrine. 

‘No,’ said the disciples, ‘ that is now impossible.’ 

‘ Then tell us about him.’ 

And the disciples told. The Mahatma could not only deliver 
from tyranny, he could work miracles; he could kill and he 
could make alive, yes, even the latter; he could curse and he 
could bless; he could turn men into beasts, and beasts into 
men. 

‘ Could he, indeed, do that ?’ 

Yes, this should be demonstrated. A tiny village on the 
estate of a Maharani of Behar, a village en route to Nepal, and as 
remote as possible from the civilisation of the towns of British 
India proper,-was chosen for the experiment. Everyone living 
in Calcutta or Bombay has seen the monkey-man with his 
travelling circus of monkeys and goats and bears. Have we not 
as children delighted in him? Did we not give him our pet 
monkeys when our mothers said they were too big to retain? 
And did he not in gratitude bring them back to us prima donnas 
in the most wonderful dramas—Romeo and Juliet, The Sulky 
Wife and the Complaisant Husband, The English Family Robinson 
(as conceived by the monkey-man)? What not? And the 
second number of the show was always a dance, pas seul by goat 
or bear, to the accompaniment of the monkey-man’s little thumb- 
and-finger drum. 

The innocent village on the road to Nepal had never seen a 
monkey-man, and thither the faithful sent him. Demonstration 
of the Mahatma’s miracles was efficiently advertised, and the 
monkey-man appeared, according to schedule, on the maidan 
just outside the collection of huts near the bazaar. It was 
market day, and the crowd included men and women from 
neighbouring hamlets. Mrs. Monkey, dressed in English clothes 
and trying on a bonnet before a mirror, filled the simple audience 
with awe. 

‘ The Mahatma has turned a monkey into a mem-sahib !’ 

And almost more awe-compelling was the dancing goat. 

‘ The Mahatma has turned monkeys and goats into men and 
women. He has power to turn men and women into whatever 
form he chooses,’ said the disciples. ‘ Yes, into rakshas and 
bhuts, into giants and demons also. There is no limit to his 
power.’ 
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» So the legend grew. 
When the disciples collected a poll-tax of two annas from the 
ts in the name of the Mahatma, willingly they gave, not 
only out of fear, but of reverence, for the holy one whom they could 
not see. During this time the Mahatma did indeed come himself 
to Behar, but unrecognised by the peasants. He was walking 
with his disciples past a field of young onions. ‘I always loved 
the tender spring onion,’ said the Mahatma. ‘It is a thing pure 
to eat, conducive to meditation and spiritual growth, and the 
impulse to segregate one’s self.’ The disciples as one man rushed 
into the field, trampling down whatever came in their way, and 
the entire crop was garnered. 

This apocryphal incident will be found in its gospel version 
in Gandhi’s own reminiscences. It led immediately to a law- 
suit, wherein Gandhi exhibited the Mahatma’s beloved trade mark 
of vicarious sin-bearer ; and it was one of the items in a series 
of negotiations with British officials, described in a Blue-book 
labelled Agrarian Riots. So enticingly does memory press upon 
memory that selection in these tales of wonder and mystery is 
pain to the recorder. But let me pass on to the tea gardens of 
Assam in May 1921. 

Here, again, the faithful had been active. These were after- 
war days, and the economic situation was strained. But tea 
had done well in war-time, and the managers, as I know myself 
from visits to certain of these tea estates, though they could not 
compel the bumper harvests which had in 1915-1918 given the 
coolies extra wages for extra-time plucking, did what they could 
to lessen the hardship of high prices. They sold rice and all 
necessary commodities at their own tea-garden markets at pre- 
war prices, such concessions amounting in some cases to the 
debit of a lakh of rupees on the year’s budget. But after all, as 
they said, it was only fair that tea should make some acknowledg- 
ment of the enormous profits made while others were compelled 
to sacrifice ; and to whom better than to their own coolies could 
they make such acknowledgment ? 

I saw the little homesteads of the coolies, gay with flower-beds 
and, in some cases, opulent with cow-byre and chicken-run. I 
remember one evening when the women came back from the fair, 
laughing and chattering as they compared their purchases, their 
babies peacefully asleep in the baskets slung at their backs, the 
older children running sturdily by their sides: the pretty picture 
light-heartedness incarnate. I saw them about a month later, 
with thousands of garden coolies, dying of cholera on the banks 
of the river to which they had been lured by the disciples—lured 
on the promise of repatriation, with the tale that they were being 
oppressed by their employers. 
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“You do not get as much money as you did last year and 
last ?’ 

‘No, we did extra time then. This year there is not so much 
tea to pick.’ 

“That is not the reason. The sahibs are cheating you. We 
can take you back to your own districts whence you came, where 
wages are as they were last year and last, and where rice is twice 
as many maunds to the rupee as is given you by the sahibs.’ 

None of this was true. Prices were very high, and these 
people had depended on the money sent them by their tea-garden 
relations. The milch-cows were sold to the disciples at eight 
annas a cow. The little houses were emptied, and through the 
fierce heat of a Bengal summer the confiding coolies trudged to 
the river, which must be crossed before they could reach their 
villages in Central India. But the disciples had also induced a 
steamer strike, so they camped, without provision for sanitation 
or else, on the river’s bank, and died, as I say, like flies, of 
cholera. The Mahatma was in Bombay at the time conducting 
a campaign for funds to help the Congress cause. Rich Parsee 
and other Indian women were falling weeping at his feet, pouring 
out their jewels as if they were water, to lave the holy feet which 
had trodden the dust in the service of the motherland. Was it 
because he had not heard of this apocrypha, of the distress in 
Assam, that he could not come to correct the mistakes of his 
disciples ? But the gospel on these incidents, also, you will find 
in the autobiography of the Mahatma, and in a Blue-book issued 
by the Assam Government. 

Oh ! we had cause, we who lived in India, to remember the 
year 1921, whether in town or countryside. 

In the winter of 1921 the Prince of Wales came to India. 
Everyone has heard of the hartals ordered by the Mahatma and 
organised by his disciples at places to be visited by the Prince. 
There was violence and bloodshed at Bombay. The Mahatma 
had not realised that his disciples would go so far ; and, as he 
tells us, he fasted and adjusted accounts with his Maker, and with 
his principles of non-violence. But up in the north, in the region 
of Gwalior, there occurred one dramatic happening which I do not 
find in the gospel, either according to the Mahatma or to Saint 
C. F. Andrews. And I chance to have personal knowledge of this. 
A certain Moslem landlord decided to use a holiday to visit his 
estate where rents were not being paid as faithfully as his roll 
demanded. He found the villagers keeping a hartal. 

‘ Mahatma Gandhi orders,’ said they. 

‘But why? The Prince is not coming here.’ 

‘No, but did not the Mahatma’s disciples tell you? To-day 
is fixed for the great contest between the Badshah Bahadhar in 
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the vilayet and Mahatma Gandhi. There is a lake of fire before 
the rajgarh of the Badshah, and the Mahatma, by the spiritual 
power that is his, has taken himself there to-day. He said to 
the Badshah Bahadhar: ‘‘ We will swim across this lake of fire, 
and whoever gets to the other side, let him be King of Hindustan.” 
And the Badshah Bahadhar, the Pancham George, said: “‘ Let 
him be king.” 

-‘ So this they do to-day ; and we fast and pray that the right 
Badshah may win, even as we fast and pray when the Giant of 
Darkness is trying to swallow the sun.’ (In an eclipse.) 

The next day the landlord went to see them again. 

‘So the Badshah-Bahadhar has won. His flag still flies from 
the Lat Sahib’s house.’ 

‘Oh! Did you not hear?’ 

‘No; what is there to hear?’ 

‘Late at night the disciples came to tell us that, though the 
Mahatma said he would swim the lake twice to the once swimming 
of the Badshah Bahadhar, the Badshah Bahadhar was afraid, and 
the contest did not take place.’ 

Crass credulity. But they were villagers. The towns would 
besafe from such crude inducements to the ‘ sympathetic hartals’ 
of which the Congress papers were boasting as universal through- 
out the length and breadth of India. ~ 

Well, what of the towns? Did they understand, then, the 
Mahatma’s high philosophy ? I had a chance of investigation at 
Christmas-time in Calcutta. The Prince was coming, and the 
order went forth, in the name of the Mahatma, a harial in all 
shops and markets, and a strike, to include taxis, hackney 
carriages, and even drivers of private cars. Owner-drivers were 
asked by the Automobile Association to put their cars as far as 
possible at the disposal of the public. I took down my car to the 
works to be vetted on the eve of the Aartal and assured myself 
that everything was in order. I had a Sikh driver and believed 
him loyal ; but I knew what he might have to face, and was not 
surprised when he came to me at night and begged me not to go 
out the next day. 

‘ Why ? , 

* Maharaja Gandhi's orders.’ 

‘That happens not to be the name of my maharaja,’ I said. 
“I,do not obey his orders. If you are afraid of your bradari 
[caste-folk] you need not drive. I wish the car at the usual hour 
to-morrow, and will fetch it myself from the garage if you have 
fear. But you will be on duty.’ 

‘I have no fear,’ he said, ‘ except for the ruin of my car, and 
for the life of my Miss Sahib. I have spoken. I have warned.’ 

‘ You have spoken and warned, Gurdit Singh. Sleep in peace.’ 
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The next morning the car was at my door, but there were 
about fifty of the strikers barring my way to it. 

‘Hut’ (move), said I. And, the habit of obedience being 
strong, they Aut-ed. When I was in the car I questioned the 
leaders, and their right to obstruct and annoy. It was amazing 
what those town-dwelling Sikhs had been told, and what they 
believed. When I assured them otherwise— 

‘Can it indeed be so ?’ they asked, wavering. 

They had slashed my spare wheel and cut all my electric 
connexions over-night ; but in the end I got away on the laugh 
raised against one of their strikers by some silly pun in the 
vernacular which arose out of our conversation. I drove to the 
market. Every shop was shut and owners sitting disconsolate 
before the shutters. Some of us had planned deliberate shopping, 
to ease a situation which we knew was hard on the small Indian 
trader of the new market and bazaars. 

‘Why is your shop closed ? ’ 

‘Mahatma Gandhi’s orders. Does the Miss Sahib think we 
wish to forego the Big Day (Christmas-time] profits? Sahibs 
and mem-sahibs and the Bengali bhadralog spend much money at 
this time, and by putting up our shutters we are losing much.’ 

‘What do you fear? Open and sell tome. There is a sergeant 
in the market. Protection can be given you.’ 

‘ Yes, Miss Sahiba, now or always in the market maybe. But 
look, these are Gandhi’s spies. Some day as we walk down a 
quiet lane, this day forgotten, there will be a stab in the back. . . . 
Better lose money than life.’ 

‘ But what is the reason for the order ?’ 

‘God knows !’ 

Later that same day I was walking across Dalhousie Square 
and heard an up-country man singing a Hindi song about the 
new Raj. 

‘What do you sing, brother ? ’ 

‘Oh! about the new Maharaja.’ 

‘Who is that ?’ 

‘ Well, some call him Mahatma, some to-day call him Maharaja. 
But I sing because he got me a rise in my pay.’ 

‘You? You look like the deirwan of a sahib in one of the big 
offices over there,’ I said, nodding towards Clive Street. 

‘ That, indeed, I am, but the Mahatma’s disciples brought me 
word that it was the Mahatma who induced my sahibs to raise my 
pay. My own prayer had been unheard these many days ; they 
said the Raj was going into his hands, and I promised my services 
when the fight came.’ 

Miracles and curses in the villages. Threats and rewards or 
tales of rescue from oppression in the towns—the method con- 
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sistent in its play on credulity, subtle in its knowledge of the right 
appeal. Oh! the many and many stories in the apocrypha. 
Over some, such as the tale of the woman cursed in the name of 
the Mahatma, cursed with leprosy, because she wore a cheap 
Manchester-woven saree, and killing herself because she believed 
in curses—over such the gentle and tender-hearted Gandhi will 
surely allow himself to be angry. But this was to be a ‘ relaxing’ 
recital, and must return to its intention. There is that delicate 
little vignette of one of the women picketers outside an examina- 
tion hall lying prostrate before the door. An ardent Bengali 
candidate rides up on his bicycle. 

‘T sit here for an examination. Let me pass.’ 

‘Not except over my dead body. We object to the education 
given by the British.’ 

The candidate considered her a moment, and then, parking 
his bicycle, lay down close beside the pretty picketer. She rose 
furious, insulted, and he walked into the hall ! 

Or there is the tale of Mrs. Gandhi, loguitur, about her husband. 
‘Why Bapu make poor young men fast ? Why Bapu not let poor 
young men enjoy. When Bapu young, Bapu much enjoy. Bapu 
now no' digest. Young men much digest. Why Bapu not let 
young men enjoy ?’ 

The story of Gandhi’s almonds and raisins at the Yerowda 
Gaol has been told to him, and tickled him enormously. 

‘I hope your food is to your liking ? ’ asked the officer respon- 
sible for diet as he visited Gandhi in prison. 

‘Well, my almonds and raisins are not satisfactory.’ 

“Not satisfactory! I told them to get the best that could be 
had from the Army and Navy Stores in Bombay.’ 

‘I,’ said the Mahatma, with a toss of his head—‘I am 
accustomed to get mine direct from Fortnum and Mason’s.’ 


CORNELIA SORABJI. 
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CINEMA TECHNIQUE AND THE THEATRE 


AFTER seeing Mr. Raymond Massey’s multiple-scene production 
Late Night Final, lately running at. the Phoenix Theatre; one 
begins to wonder how far the new stage technique will take us 
away from the old beaten path of dramatic construction. So far 
there is still a kind of modern unity of place. The telephone calls 
are not yet trunk calls or inter-continental beam wireless. They 
are local calls. But it:cannot be long before someone sees the 
stuff of sensational drama, and of five-figure box-office profits, in 
showing us a scene in which Scotland Yard (left lower stage) 
instructs the New York Police (left upper stage) while the Berlin 
Police actually receives in the right lower stage a wireless message 
which we see transmitted to them in the right upper stage and 
sends out its prize officer to.arrest the international crook whom 
we see amusing himself unsuspectingly with a not unwilling blonde 
in the centre stage. 

Until the talking films came to turn the whole entertainment 
world topsy-turvey, no one had seriously regarded the screen as 
an artistic rival of the stage. A box-office rival it certainly was, 
for the cinema was the easiest and cheapest escape to a world of 
make-believe. Whether it might or might not be something more 
than merely that never troubled the studio accountant. But the 
films filled more and more cinemas every day, and every man who 
went to the pictures was potentially a man lost to the theatre: 
not entirely, of course. A few insisted on having both, and so 
the death of the travelling theatrical troupe has become slow 
instead of the rapid one it might otherwise have been. A few 
provincial towns still have their weekly change of West End 
successes by indifferent players, but it is no longer true that the 
few who persist in seeing both plays and pictures do not see in 
the film a real artistic rival to the play. When talking pictures 
became popular the play rose, or fell, to the position of a delicacy, 
for films could be seen anywhere and at any time, but plays could 
be seen usually only in one theatre, and not at all in most towns 
of 50,000 inhabitants or under. The two things were entirely 
different. A play was one thing; it stood still and talked. A 
film was another; it moved about the world and was silent. 
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Each could do something that the other could not. You could 
take your choice, following your taste, your pocket, and your 
proximity to a show. The cinema had a walk-over in villages 
and small towns, and won easily in all but the most important 
centres, where there was room for all—even for plays. But the 
two things remained artistically quite distinct, and were more 
than ever distinct at the moment when talk entered the cinema, 
for the Russians, by exploiting cutting, angle, and movement, 
were doing something as different from the stage as could be 
imagined. 

Then talking pictures came, and, while the box-office fight 
went on as fiercely as ever, a new fight began. For the first 
time an artistic rivalry arose between the two kinds of entertain- 
ment. The latest developments in film technique stopped dead. 
The microphone was unable to move easily and had: to stand 
square before the player. This struck at the very base of the 
latest artistic (many called it the merely ‘ arty ’) technique of the 
screen. Films, instead of rushing about like Douglas Fairbanks 
or Tom Mix’s horse, stood stock still while they bellowed forth 


their lines. The theatre and the cinema were artistic rivals for 


the first time ; both staked on similar claims—the amusement of 
the people by a story of make-believe, with players that moved 
and spoke. The tools were slightly different. The stage had 
teal live actors, which is better than shadows; but the cinema 
had the advantage of universal accessibility. Both arts laboured 
under almost equal limitations of time and space. The stage 
could be changed only a few times each evening, but had the 
advantage of three: dimensions. The camera could be moved 
any number of times, but had to stand still while operating, in 
order not to lose the voice, and it had to work in two dimensions. 

This stage of the rivalry lasted only a moment, during which 
the film industry took stock of its position and looked round 
for a way to make better use of its new medium. Then the 
films forged ahead. The bellowing became reduced to a pleasant 
speaking voice. The camera began to move independently of 
the microphone and returned, although only slightly, to its old 
habit of wandering. This brought back the possibility of angle 
work, which is the cinema’s somewhat weak answer, until 
stereoscopy comes in, to the three dimensions of the stage. Then 
came the discovery that talking pictures could be made in the 
open air. This was an enormous. advantage to the cinema, 
although the advantage was reduced by the fact that it could be 
used only within moderate limits of distance. When that point 
was reached the cinema once more freed itself from the necessity 
of playing only indoor scenes like the stage. The ideal came to 
be the combination of the best use of talk and sound with the 
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best use of free movement indoors and out of doors. When this 
double perfection is attained the screen needs no artificial 
limitation of the choice of subjects and of their treatment. . The 
cinema is still far enough from this point. Most talking pictures 
are still played indoors, like stage plays, and a few still use 
ordinary stage technique. Already, however, the screen has at 
its disposal a wealth of means by which it can undertake a vastly 
greater variety of subjects than the stage, which is still bound 
by the same old limitations—the unchanging scene, the traditional 
double-decker sandwich form of three acts and two long intervals, 
a cadre that has never been of any use except for indoor discussion, 
That it has been possible to produce entertaining and even 
intensely intellectual drama within such sad limitations isa 
tribute to the ingenuity of man. The dramatic genius of Ibsen, 
- Strindberg, de Curel, and all the other masters of indoor discussion 
consists of a combination of intellectual power with an extra- 
ordinary ingenuity in twisting and torturing a tale, which in 
ordinary life would need plenty of room to move indoors and out 
of doors, into this weird one-room business of the traditional 
theatre. It is a pity that these writers ever had to tie up their 
plots into knots in order to fit them into this absurd frame. 
What is more, for every story which they succeeded in so twisting 
there may have been a hundred others that occurred to their 
minds, but which they rejected as impossible to torture into 
anything like a reasonable indoor play. The intellectual genius 
of these men would not have suffered had they been spared the 
necessity of being plot contortionists as well. With more room 
to move they might have produced finer work than they did. 

The cinema, after competing with the theatre on its own 
ground for a time, suddenly found itself in possession of ways 
and means of spreading far more widely than its handcuffed 
neighbour. There was a chance for a clever director to do some- 
thing far better than the stage could ever do. This is not the 
place to discuss how far the cinema has done justice to its oppor- 
tunity, or to estimate how far the physical imperfections of its 
medium still handicap it. The point is that a generation of stage 
dramatists and directors saw what an enormous advantage a little 
room to move would bring them in the theatre, if it were possible 
to get it. The will to change was there, and it seemed that the 
way must soon be discovered. The attempts now being made 
to achieve this greater freedom in dramatic technique have all 
the interest of contemporary developments. 

One must be careful not to overrate the effect of the cinema 
on stage technique. Yet it seems hardly likely that the special 
changes we are about to notice would have taken place but for 
the existence of talking films. For generations there has been no 
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appreciable change, apart from details, either in the method of 
putting a story into the dramatic mould which we have come to 
regard as the normal play form, or in the method of staging a 
. There has been a tendency at one time to stress the 
realistic side of the setting and speech, at another time a desire 
toemphasise the poetry and the symbolism of life. But on the 
whole a play never varied much from the traditional method of 
grouping a number of people together in a scene and keeping them 
there for about forty minutes, and repeating the process with 
intervals later in the evening. The fact that some spoke slang 
about sex and others spoke poetry about auras and ideals made 
little difference to the inevitable contortion of the story necessi- 
tated by the traditional form. Some change in the direction of 
recording a story in a more natural sequence of place and scene 
was clearly desirable. 
The task was intensely difficult. It is true we saw some 
re from the old form in art productions like M. André 
Obey’s Le Viol de Lucréce, performed recently by the Compagnie 
des Quinze at the New Theatre, and in the revival of Prunella 
at the Everyman Theatre last summer. But these instances are 
really irrelevant, because the dramatist is striving to cast a poetic 
or symbolic veil over earthly ideas, and for this expressionism, 
with gauze curtains and stylised décor reduced to a few pieces 
and changed in a moment, is quite suitable. That, however, is 
not what the ordinary dramatist wishes to do. He wishes to 
write realistic plays in realistic settings about life as it is, and for 
this art-production will not do. Consequently he is faced with 
the necessity of using the usual kind of scenery, which in turn 
confronts him with the usual impossibility of frequent intervals 
and Jaborious scene-shifting. It was not for nothing that the 
old simplified play form arose. M. Georges Pitoéff’s staging of 
M. H.-R. Lenormand’s plays is interesting in this connexion. 
He produced Le Temps est un Songe and Les Ratés by dividing 
the stage into several compartments and using ordinary stage 
property simplified almost to vanishing point. The intention was 
to produce a feeling of movement to assist the dialogue. It seems 
significant that when, two years later, in 1922, M. Pitoéff pro- 
duced M. Lenormand’s next play, Le Mangeur de Réves, consisting 
of nine scenes and a prologue, he adopted his now familiar velvet 
frame with coloured strips and transverse changing lines of light. 
The need for more freedom in stage narrative became more 
than ever insistent. Occasional outstanding successes on the 
screen served to whet the appetite of the stage dramatist. As far 
back as August 1926 Mr. Galsworthy’s play Escape was produced 
by Mr. Leon M. Lion at the Ambassadors Theatre. It has been 
claimed by some with knowledge of the author that the particular 
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form of this play owes nothing to film technique, and that the 
subject lent itself inevitably to episodic treatment in the form of 
a sequence of nine scenes. It is necessary to be clear as to what 
we mean by influence. Artistic influence may be direct or in- 
direct, conscious or unconscious. When, in the early ’nineties in 
France, a school of dramatists arose who used a vigorously 
realistic technique as a medium for their psychological or social 
_ studies the cry at once went up, ‘Ibsen!’ ; only to be opposed by 
the cry, ‘Nonsense! We always had psychological discussions 
in France. Look at Ninon de l|’Enclos! Look at Balzac! Or 
Stendhal: as for technique, we already had Scribe, and our Zola 
did the rest.’ The protest was false, and there is little or:no 
doubt that the realistic school of psychological and social drama 
would never have appeared as suddenly and in such force asiit 
did but for the magnificent urge given by Ibsen. In all proba 
bility the influence was unconscious in many cases, and by to-day 
it has come to be recognised that in France at least the influence 
of Ibsen was felt not so much in direct imitation of his technique 
as in the choice of a particular kind of subject. Slavish or'con- 
scious imitation of Ibsen, if it ever existed, probably ceased very 
early. Ibsenism, a dramatic state of mind, was an infinitely 
stronger factor in the rise of the French school of social drama than 
ever Ibsen, the author of.a set of rules, had been. Writers like 
Frangois de Curel were Ibsenian without being aware of it, and 
without knowing much of Ibsen. 

Mr. Galsworthy had shown himself an expert in the novel and 
the drama. When the idea occurred to him that the subject 
of a good man escaping from justice would be a suitable basis for 
an examination of the attitude of different classes of society to 
such a man, he could have chosen whichever medium he pleased. 
He might have made a novel out of it. Possibly he thought that 
the plot was rather thin for a novel: in the form in which we 
have it in the play it would have been. There remained) the 
play. Mr. Galsworthy had long enjoyed a well-deserved reputa- 
tion for clever and easy technique. William Archer once said 
that Mr. Galsworthy’s dramatic work gave him the impression 
of having been produced with much more ease than that of either 
Mr. Shaw or Mr. Granville Barker. Mr. Galsworthy decided to 
dramatise his story. It is nonsense to say that he had to use the 
episodic form. There is no doubt that such an expert as he is 
could have preserved the character of the story and brought out 
the point of it all in a series of scenes falling into the more con- 
ventional dramatic form. The truth probably is that his mind 
was unconsciously influenced by the episodic form used in films, 
and that, instead of rejecting this plot as unsuitable for a play 
and making it into a novel or a’short story, he was irresistibly 
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drawn to record it in the episodic form it eventually took. He 
himself would possibly be most astonished to hear the cinema had 
anything to do with it, but that seems to be the most reasonable 
explanation of his choice, It is this desire to express drama in a 
lessartificial, less rigid form that is the clearest sign of the changed 
attitude to the unnatural limitations imposed by the traditional 
drama form. 

' Mdo, by M. Henri Bernstein, produced, at the Gymnase 
Theatre in Paris in March 1929, is another instance of a successful 
dramatist using a new technique, In Mélo we have another case 
ofa person, tortured ‘by certain doubts, who comes face to face 
with a: number of. different, people.. We see a sequence of, short 
scenes,almost completely detached from each other except for the 
main figure that. passes through them. M. Bernstein, like Mr. 
Galsworthy, is a man who could easily have adopted the more 
restricted mould, but he preferred to string these scenes together 
and so produce the illusion of a person wandering on and on. 
There is a surface resemblance in form between Escape and Mdélo, 
but in the case of the French author it is more reasonable to 
attribute the adoption of the episodic form to a deliberate ex- 
ploitation of film sequences on'the stage. 

How far was the attempt successful in each case? To be 
frank, let us admit that it was not so good as might be. The 
scenes on the stage are detached one from the other. The con- 
nexion between them has to be supplied by the spectator during 
the few minutes of scene-shifting in the frequent intervals. The 
old stage trick of lifting the curtain on a story at three chosen 
moments of special stress was frankly arbitrary and artificial; 
There was no pretence about it. Everyone was used to it. Con- 
tinuity in the story, though an admirable object to strive for, 
was almost impossible to realise in fact. The rise and fall of the 
curtain is a nuisance that destroys the illusion of continuity, 
especially if it happens frequently. Connecting links deliberately 
inserted into the dialogue mitigate slightly the abruptness. of 
these breaks, but they cannot eliminate their effect entirely. 
Now the cinema does this much better. It can actually follow 
the movement of a person from place to place... It may also crowd 
together incidents and crises in a way that is not likely in actual 
life, but the valuable illusion of continuity is fairly easily pro- 
duced on the screen, 

It may be questioned whether any attempt to eliminate breaks 
in the action on the stage is not in fact a renunciation of some- 
thing that is really part of the very nature of the theatre. The 
cinema is one thing and the theatre another. The camera can 
photograph a real ship on real waves. The stage cannot. Even 
when a film is taken in artificial sets there is usually a spaciousness 
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and a wealth of detail about them that make it far easier for us to 
nurse the illusion of reality. This is enough. The best films are 
never made in artificial sets. Dirigible, a film recently shown at 
the Tivoli, had none of the magnificent reality of parts of Piz Pali, 
The rigging up of artificial sets in a film studio is a betrayal of 
the function of the camera. The stage cannot go to the actual 
scene. The camera can and should. When the film producer 
photographs an outdoor scene in an artificial indoor set he is 
definitely reverting to stage technique, which is unjustifiable 
except on the score of expense. These things are rarely good 
cinema, and it may be that it is in precisely this sense that the 
attempt to produce the illusion of movement and continuity on 
the stage is not true theatre. Both arts are encroaching on each 
other, and this encroachment has been most evident since the 
introduction of talking into the cinema put them together for a 
while on common ground. There is, however, no need to object 
to overlapping. To insist on rigid delimitation of the two arts 
seems puerile, unless the results of encroaching prove that this 
tendency is artistically wrong. The scrappy continuity in Mdo 
and Escape rather made one doubt the ability of the new technique 
to treat such subjects successfully on the stage. The purely 
material difficulty of accomplishing so much scene-shifting was 
enormous. In London and Paris, with a wealth of scenery at 
hand and a staff of expert scene-shifters with every mechanical 
contrivance to help them, the frequent waits, short as they 
were, proved disastrous enough to artistic continuity. Any- 
where outside a first-class theatre the task would be almost 
impossible. 

There seems to be a subtle difference between the effect of 
scene-changing in a few moments of darkness in the course of an 
act and the frank cessation of all play-acting in a long interval 
between acts. In the latter the mind ceases to function. The 
play ceases to exist for that period. A period of darkness in the 
middle of an act, on the other hand, really destroys continuity. 
One’s eyes are fixed on the black square of the stage, one’s mind 
is on the play and the players, one is waiting in a state of suspense 
for the action to resume. A modern film can, by clever direction, 
so connect together a sequence of scenes that one is aware only 
of a continuous unbroken narrative. Even if all inter-scene waits 
are eliminated from a play, it still presents something like a 
staccato sequence. Ina film there is not a moment’s wait between 
scenes which are connected in the narrative. Time continuity 
and space continuity thus combine to produce an unbroken 
progression. It seems that the stage can never approach the 
film in this suggestion of continuous action. The old stage 
technique recognised the fact and did not begin what it could not 
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hope to finish. Continuity, therefore, is the rock on which the 
new stage technique seems likely to be wrecked. 

In February of this year a play called Three Flats, by Mr. 
Malcolm Muggeridge, was staged by the Three Hundred Club 
in conjunction with the Stage Society at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre. In this play there is a deliberate attempt to stage a 
story which demands simultaneous action in three different parts 
of a house converted into flats. Noamount of old-style contortion 
could: have reduced this situation to the usual cadre, and but for 
the author’s bold notion of showing three flats on the stage at 
once the story must have been laid aside as suitable for some 
other literary form, but not for the stage. Cinema technique is 
more Clearly seen in this play than in anything so far produced 
onthe stage. It would be still better done on the screen. The 
camera would take us from one flat to the other as the action 
demanded. There would be no need of such an artificial trick as 
that of making the whole of the front wall of the building rise. 
In staging this kind of situation there is necessarily a tendency 
to squeeze the action in each flat into a tiny space at the sacrifice 
of some realism. There is also a good deal of cheap juggling 
to prevent long stretches of unnatural stillness in the two flats 
where the main action is not for the moment taking place. Still, 
Three Flais was until recently the most vigorous attempt to 
produce with the ordinary mechanism of the stage an illusion of 
multiple action hitherto obtainable only on the screen. 

Already the cinema was teaching the stage to strive, not 
always very successfully, to obtain effects which the dramatist 
had hitherto considered impossible. One can say that already a 
new stage technique had come into existence, and with it the 
possibility of its exploitation. A new technique must always, 
it seems, be exploited for cheap sensations and self-advertisement. 
It took a long time for the talking film to get over its tendency to 
overdo the cheap noises and stunt effects of its first years. A 
story was deliberately halted in order to pull in a wholly irrelevant 
scene or episode which showed how wonderful the new medium 
could be. In a French film, La Nuwit est 4 Nous, a man poured 
himself a drink. There was nothing wrong in this, as he was 
entitled to a thirst. The camera was suddenly put on the table 
close to the glass, and we were treated to a close-up sound effect 
of a liquid gurgling out of a bottle into the glass. This sort of 
cheap exploitation is usual in the early stages of a new discovery. 
In the case of the stage it took the form of exaggerating the 
continuity by using scenelets that were more or less irrelevant 
to the main theme and, in any case, entirely unnecessary. 
Fortunately there was little chance of catching the public 
imagination by this trick, because the ordinary resources of the 
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stage did not permit them to do so. Let us imagine that in 
Escape it had been possible to show Dennant running away, not 
only at the moments when he met the people who mattered in 
the development of the theme, but also at other times when he 
was assailed by fatigue, fear, doubt, and other sensations, A 
stupid producer might have been tempted to try out a series of 
connecting scenes showing these stages of the escape, very much 
as poor films still do, instead of leaving something to our 
imagination.1_ We may assume, therefore, that as soon as this 
sort of thing becomes possible some stupid fellow will immediately 
exploit it and produce absurd inartistic effects by doing so. Had 
Three Flats been produced in a succession of quick scenes moving 
from room to room, instead of in three flats which are all open 
before us on the stage the whole time, there might have been a 
danger of overdoing the interplay of simultaneous action by 
introducing unnecessary link scenes which would be better left 


to the imagination. 

This is not the place to discuss the artistic effect of such link 
scenes. It is enough for our purpose to note that the mind of 
the present-day dramatist is beginning to move in the direction 
of attempting a full picture, complete with connecting scenes, 
Let us record at the same time the tendency to exploit it 
unnecessarily. We see that something better than this must be 
forthcoming if we are to justify the stage for forsaking its old 
tradition in favour of a new cinema technique. 

At this point painful breaks in the action of a play, for the 
purpose of building many scenes, still presented an apparently 
insuperable obstacle. Some such breaks there had to be, fairly 
short ones if the scenes presented were shabbily furnished, or 
were shown in absurd little boxes which strained our credulity, 
or they were intolerably long if carefully-built, full-sized scenes 
were insisted on. Mr. Raymond Massey probably saw all this. 


In searching for a way of getting over the difficulty he fell upon 
the brilliant notion of using revolving stages.? In Late Night Final, 


1 In the film version of Escape, a British film, there was some restraint in the 
use of such connecting scenes in the flight, but that is because British film pro- 
ducers have an apparently incurable stage-complex, which keeps them from a 
number of excesses, and from a far greater number of successes. 

* That is to say, the notion of using revolving stages for a modern realistic 
play. Mr. Max Reinhardt used a revolving stage before the war, notably for his 
famous production of Goethe’s Faust. The many scenes of Goethe's play, of 
course, written under the inspiration of Shakespeare, have nothing to do with the 
realistic multiple-scene play of to-day. The difficulty of staging it had long made 
it a hard bone on which every ambitious producer tried his teeth. In using 
revolving stage for it Mr. Reinhardt was tackling a poetic play written in disregard 
or ignorance of the problems of realistic staging. Thus Mr. Reinhardt’s experi- 
ment stands quite apart from the present use of the revolving stage for the 
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by Louis Weitzenkorn, we saw a stage production which is the 
nearest thing to a film that the theatre has given us yet. . A scene 
is played in the chief editor’s room in the centre stage. When a 
message is sent out, we see it being delivered in another smaller 
scene at the side of the stage, When the action shifts to the side, 
the revolving centre stage brings on a new scene. When a tele- 
phone call is put through, we see both ends of the wire at once 
and hear the conversation in the same way as we do on the films. 
We even see the connexion being made by the telephone operator 
in the exchange, and this is where Mr. Massey has fallen a victim 
to the temptation of cheap exploitation. It is obviously not in 
the least necessary for us to see how a call, however important it 
may be in the action, is put through. 

Let us say at once that the multiple stage is used with extra- 
ordinary effect in this play. The ingenious arrangement of 
scenes enables the action to be so distributed among the various 
stages that there is never a moment’s waiting. It seems that the 
problem of frequent intervals is here solved at last, and that 
nothing remains but to forge ahead and develop on the stage what 
is an almost exact cinema technique. The days of the old plot 
contortionist are over. Yet the success of Late Night Final does 
not blind us to the very real danger of showing artistically 
unnecessary link scenes. It will:be interesting to watch Mr. 
Massey’s use of the new technique.® 

For a time the new method will probably present us with all 
sorts of crudities. Dramatists will rush to stage plots which have 
hitherto been barred from the stage. Producers and authors 


working together will show us the most amazing feats of high- 
speed stage action, in an attempt to beat the cinema at its 
own game. The opportunities for mere sensationalism will be 
enormous. A special type of producer will exploit the new 
medium. The sooner this is done, the better for the theatre. 
The discovery of a new artistic ideal in terms of the new tech- 
nique will be brought about all the more quickly for the unre- 
strained exploitation of its cheaper side now. Possibly we shall 
be spared all this. Even if we are not, there will be the consola- 
tion that someone will arise who has discovered a set of modern 
unities for the new medium. We may even have a revival of the 


theatre. 
This development will carry the cinema v. stage battle a 
further round or two. The fight may by then become three- 


production of works written by realistic dramatists who take account of modern 
staging conditions and work more or less in conjunction with the producer. 

* A new production by Mr. Massey is Grand Hotel, adapted from the German 
of Vicki Baum. It is played at the Adelphi Theatre, with a special new stage, 
Stress is laid in the programme on the fact that the mechanical stage is here used 
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cornered—on the one hand a box-office war between the cinema 
and the multiple-stage play, and on the other hand an artistic 
war between both these and the old-fashioned three-act single- 
scene play of intellectual discussion. Then, just as we are wonders 
ing if the concentration of all theatrical activity in the capital is 
not bound to kill the theatre after all, some new invention, like 
television, may be perfected and put on the market, and the whole 
system of entertainment will be turned topsy-turvy once again. 
Or possibly, even before the time that stage is reached, the cinema, 
encouraged by the box-office success of its indoor tales of over: 
refined females with a tarnished past and hearts of gold, will 
have renounced for ever the glorious gallops in the great out-of- 
doors that made its reputation. We shall then have the strange 
spectacle of the theatre turning cinema in three dimensions, and 


the cinema becoming to all intents and purposes a two-dimension 


stage. 
Davip P. WiILtrams. 


for the first time in any theatre. The playisin nineteenscenes. Only one scene 
is shown at a time, and it occupies the whole stage. This play seems to stand 
somewhere between the old three-act play and the newest non-stop narrative — 
represented by Late Night Final. It avoids the excesses of both and introduces 

a new one ofitsown, The scenes follow each other naturally in the way we have 
already seen possible only to the new technique. . As, however, every scene is a 
wonder of spaciousness and realistic detail, a certain economy is necessary in 
ringing the changes, especially as each inter-scene wait is long enough to enable 
the hall to be partially lighted and filled with soft music from somewhere behind 
or under the stage. There is, therefore, considerably less speed than in Late 
Night Final and consequently less exploitation of continuity in the form of 
useless link scenes. The play.combines some of the dignity of the old with some 
of the speed of the new. It is at once more cinema than the old three-act play, 
and more theatre than Late Night Final. It falls a victim, however—let us 
concede, somewhat excusably for a first attempt—to the temptation of showing 
off what the new stage can do in the way of gorgeously realistic scenery and 
acting, The action of the play sometimes slows into mere time-killing dialogue, 
while our attention is directed to what are admittedly triumphs of scene-building 
and equally brilliant management of background action, notably in the hotel 
entrance-hall scenes. It is an excess of which the cinema has long been guilty. 
As in the cinema, too, the theme of the play is almost entirely obscured by mere 
lavishness of production. 
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258 
Tue gentleman who had the privilege of enjoying a ride on 
Mr..H..G. Wells’s Time Machine has left us for ever disappointed. 
Surely it ought to have occurred to him that here was an unique 
opportunity, by some synchronisation and adjustment of. the 
ponderous embowelments of the apparatus, to bring together 
and engage in conversation famous persons whose dogmatic and 
divergent. views would have lent themselves to interesting 
argument. Suppose Dr. Johnson had revisited Versailles in order 
to, overhear the meditations of Thackeray at ‘those miles of 
canvas representing all the revolutionary, battles of Valmy to 
Wate1loo—all. the triumphs of Louis XIV. and all the great men 
who) flourished. since the French empire began.’ In his Paris 
Sketch Book Thackeray tells us that military heroes were most of 
these : ‘ Fierce constables in shining steel, marshals in voluminous 
wigs and brave grenadiers in bearskin caps; some dozens of 
whom gained crowns, principalities, dukedoms ; some hundreds 
plunder and epaulets ; some millions death in African sands, or 
on'icy Russian plains under the guidance, and for the good, of 
that arch-hero Napoleon.’ 

As the Time Machine rider has failed us we must construct 
the conservation from material already extant and available : 
‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘the character of a soldier is high. 
They who stand forth the foremost in danger, for the community, 
have the respect of mankind. The profession of soldiers and 
sailors has the dignity of danger. Every man thinks meanly of 
himself for not having been a,soldier or not having been at sea.’ 
The peculiar respect paid to the military character in France 
would naturally be mentioned, and Boswell would remark, as he 
remarked in 1776, ‘ I should think that where military men were 
so numerous they would be less valued as not being, rare.’ 
Johnson : ‘ Nay, Sir, wherever a particular character or profession 
is high in the estimation of a people, those who are of it will be 
valued above other men.’ To which Thackeray would of course 
have replied, in his words of the Paris Sketch Book : ‘ By far the 
greater part of “all the glories” of France (as of most other 
countries) is made up of these military men; and a fine satire it 
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is on the cowardice of mankind that they pay such an extra- 
ordinary homage to the virtue called courage, filling their history 
books with tales about it, and nothing but it.’ He might then 
have quoted from his Chronicle of the Drum: 


Tell me what find we to admire 

In epaulets and scarlet coats, 

In men because they load and fire 
And know the art of cutting throats ? 


We would, indeed, give many history books and ballads to hear 
Dr. Johnson’s reply to that. 

We can scarcely doubt that Thackeray would have been 
silenced by the Doctor; indeed, he would have been convicted 
by the evidence of his own writings. It is true, indeed, that 
again and again Thackeray pokes fun at military men and things 
and more than once submits them to the horribile flagellum of his 
satire. There is a story of Thackeray, when an elderly man, 
accompanied by a friend, passing some palace or barracks at the 
gate of which was a sentry of the 11th Hussars. The sight of 
the head-dress, the yellow braiding, and the cherry-coloured 
pantaloons of that distinguished regiment (it was incidentally 
‘Prince Albert’s Own,’ and anything connected with the Prince 
Consort was as a red rag to Thackeray) so infuriated the satirist 
that he broke out into a torrent of criticism which his scandalised 
friend had great difficulty in silencing. But in spite of incidents 
such as this, and of scores of jests and jibes at the expense of 
military men and matters, it is clear that at heart Thackeray took 
a real interest in old, forgotten far-off things of war and in battles 
long ago. 

Was there ever a novelist who relied to such an extent upon 
military men and military incidents for the characters and setting 
of his works? His greatest novel of all, Henry Esmond, is frankly 
a military romance. The characterisation and atmosphere of its 
sequel, The Virginians, are, too, chiefly military throughout. 
Even in the three masterpieces of which the plot is on civil 
rather than military lines the latter element is very strong. 
What would Pendennis be without its Major ?—not to mention 
poor Cos, whom Pen once tactlessly described to his infuriated 
uncle as ‘ like yourself a military man ’—or The Newcomes without 
its Colonel? As well ask what would Hamlet be without the 
Prince of Denmark. Vanity Fair is described by the author 
himself as A Novel without a Hero. But it is primarily a study 
in contrast between the characters of three young officers of the 
army—Rawdon Crawley, George Osborne, and William Dobbin. 
And if there is no hero there is certainly a ‘ heroine’ in the sense 
of a predominating female character. But Becky Sharp became 
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asoldier’s wife, and the whole turning-point of the story, the 
alienation of George Osborne’s affection, is set in one of the most 
well-known military scenes of English history—Brussels on the 
eve of Waterloo. 

Thackeray, indeed, revelled in war, and he must clearly have 
made a close study of military history. ‘ Have not these eyes,’ 
he declares in the sixty-fourth chapter of The Virginians, ‘ have 
not these eyes beheld the battle grounds of Leipzig, Jena, Dresden, 
Waterloo, Blenheim, Bunker’s Hill and New Orleans?’ These 
were no chance visits, but pilgrimages deliberately undertaken 
by Thackeray when he happened to be in the theatre of war 
where each of those great episodes of the Marlburian and 
Napoleonic wars, and of the two contests between England and 
America, took place. The results of his study on the ground and 
in his library are patent in his books. Blenheim itself and the 
campaign which culminated in it are described with clearness 
and accuracy. The story of Ramillies, though briefer, is hardly 
less effective. Oudenarde, indeed, is merely a thumb-nail sketch, 
and Malplaquet is remarkable more for the exaggerated account 
of the casualties suffered than for accurate delineation. The 
losses were used to Marlborough’s detriment by his political 
opponents, and it is clear that Thackeray must have got his 
information from ex parte narratives rather than from official 
sources. He makes Esmond say, ‘ Every village and family in 
England was deploring the death of beloved sons and fathers. 
We dared not speak to each other, even at table, of Malplaquet, 
so fearful were the gaps left in our army by the cannon of that 
bloody action.’ Actually the British losses were comparatively 
light ; they were but a fraction of those suffered by our allies 
the Dutch; and the average loss per battalion was little over 
50 per cent. of that incurred at Blenheim. 

The terrible disaster to Braddock on the Monongahela in 1755 
is not only clearly told in The Virginians, but the circumstances 
which led up to it are accurately summarised. The French owned 
not only Canada but the ‘ valley’ of the Mississippi as well, and 
collision between the French descending southwards and the 
British colonies expanding westwards was of course but a matter 
oftime. The question came to an issue on the Ohio River in the 
year 1753 when French and British settlers met. To be sure, as 
Thackeray rightly remarks, there existed other people besides 
French and British who thought they had a title to the territory 
about which the children of the White Father were battling— 
namely, the native Indians ; ‘ but theologians of St. James’s and 
Versailles wisely chose to consider the matter in dispute .as a 
European and not a Red Man’s question, eliminating him from 
the argument but employing his tomahawk as it might serve the 
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turn of either litigant.’ The tomahawk and the bullet, too (for: 
the Indian was handy with a gun, and firearms were in Indian, 
hands more than a century before 1755), were too much for poor, 
Ned Braddock and his two raw red-coat regiments (not ‘ veteran,’ 


regiments, as Thackeray puts it) newly arrived from England, 
and incidentally very nearly cut short the career of young George 
Warrington. Thackeray had clearly read up the most authori- 
tative accounts of the action, although he hardly stresses the 
fact that the victory achieved by the enemy was largely an 
Indian rather than a French one, for in the action the red men 
outnumbered their French regular allies by just nine to one, 
Braddock himself is well drawn—a soldier of what was even 
then the ‘ old school,’ a martinet of old-fashioned views but not 
without ability, a good judge of men, of great driving power, 
inclined to despise everything ‘colonial,’ but brave himself as 
a lion. 

It was hardly likely that a writer with such an interest in 
military events, as was Thackeray, would pass over the Seven 
Years’ War as a background to be employed. It serves, indeed, 
for the stage on which Barry Lyndon is presented, and through 
the mouth of that young gentleman Thackeray gives us his views 
of the war itself. Very wisely he declares that it would require a 
greater historian and philosopher than himself to explain its 
causes and origins ; ‘and indeed its origin has always appeared 
to me to be so complicated and the books written about it so 
amazingly hard to understand, that I have seldom been much 
wiser at the end of a chapter than at the beginning.’ Unfor- 
tunately for Thackeray his informant has quite obviously confused 
the War of the Austrian Succession with the Seven Years’ War, 
which did not occur until eight years later. Barry provides 
quite a useful account of the battle of Minden, but he has betrayed 
his author into the customary béfise about ‘my Lord George 
Sackville’ when Thackeray says that ‘ orders were brought to 
Lord George to charge with the cavalry and finish the rout of the 
Frenchmen, when he refused to do so and thereby spoiled the 
great victory.’ Asa matter of fact, Lord George was in the very 
act of ordering a charge on his own account when confused orders 
reached him to suspend his advance and to move his squadrons 
behind the infantry, in the centre. It can be said for Thackeray 
that he erred in good company ; even Carlyle, who quotes the 
court-martial proceedings, makes a curious hash of the evidence, 
owing to his ignorance of military technique. In Lovel the 
Widower, chapter v., Thackeray declares that Lord George 


Sackville’s inaction was not due to want of courage, and that he’ 


was ‘a brave man and as cool as a cucumber under fire’; but 


the context shows that this statement is altogether ironical. We 
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can well imagine Dr. Johnson, in the interview we have suggested, 
repeating to Thackeray the wise remark he once made to Boswell : 
‘Many things which are false are transmitted from book to book 
and gain credit in the world.’ 

The other great theatre of the Seven Years’ War—that in 
North America, where was played the drama of Quebec—affords 
Thackeray further opportunity of revealing his grasp of military 
history. The campaign by Wolfe is admirably described in 
The Virginians ; the failures below the city are graphically told ; 
and the extraordinary solution devised by Wolfe is analysed with 
adispassionate criticism which shows that Thackeray had gone 
far beyond mere popular accounts of the campaign. Indeed, his 
contempt for such travesties on truth is very clearly marked in 
two'significant ways. He makes Harry Warrington'state in his 
letter that Wolfe never uttered a word after receiving his death 
wound, a circumstance which led George Warrington to declare 
that ‘the phrase which has been put into the mouth of the dying 
hero may be considered as no more authentic than an oration of 
Livy or Thucydides.’ Possibly Thackeray is here in the wrong 
+at least, the weight of evidence is against him. But he deserves 
the thanks of all reasoning beings for deliberately omitting the 
preposterous myth of the recitation by Wolfe of Gray’s Elegy in 
ahazardous night operation in which strict silence had, by Wolfe's 
own orders, been imposed under penalty of death.! A curious 
error in: Thackeray’s account is his phrase about ‘the army 
marshalled in darkness and carried silently up the midnight 
river.’ The voyage was of course down stream, for the greater 
part of the troops had, some time previously, been brought 
several miles above Quebec. Again, like almost every English 
writer, Thackeray appears to be in sublime ignorance of the 
predominant part played by Amherst, the British commander- 
in-chief, in the conquest of Canada. Sir John Fortescue, in his 
History of the British Army, does that great soldier justice ; but . 
his is but a voice crying in the wilderness, for within the last four 
years a well-known English military writer has blandly conferred 
the title of ‘Conqueror of Canada’ upon Wolfe. Nothing will 
make the average Englishman comprehend that Wolfe’s capture 
of Quebec was not permanent. It was quickly challenged, and 
the city was rescued only in the nick of time by a British fleet. 
The surrender of Canada took place, not in 1759, but in 1760 ; 
not to James Wolfe, but to Jeffery Amherst ; not at Quebec, but 
at Montreal. So ignorant, indeed, was Thackeray of the achieve- 
ments of Amherst that he confers upon Wolfe the credit for the 
capture of Louisburg in 1758, an injustice as profound as would 

* For an exposure of the myth see ‘ Wolfe and Gray’s Elegy,’ The Fighting 
Forces, October 1930. 
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be the conferring on Picton or Ponsonby, to the exclusion of 
Wellington, the credit for Waterloo. 

Thackeray’s close study of the American War of Independence 
is revealed also in The Virginians. Thirteen years earlier in 
Barry Lyndon he had quoted some extracts from a letter of young 
Lord Bullingdon from America, but these reveal a very sketchy. 
knowledge on the part of Thackeray. But for the sequel to 
Esmond he had quite clearly read up the war very carefully. His 
accuracy is displayed by his use of the term Breed’s Hill—which 
is correct for the more usually accepted Bunker’s Hill, the real 
fact being that it was upon the former hill that the Americans 
erected their main work in their attempt to seize and hold the 
Charlestown peninsula during the siege of Boston. Thackeray's 
interest in the military aspect of the American Revolution is 
indeed so marked that he surveys the whole struggle, giving details 
of the various phases and adding to them criticisms which are by 
no means without value. These occur in The Virginians in the 
ninetieth and ninety-first chapters, and there are few important 
tactical incidents omitted from the whole long six years’ struggle. 
There is the siege of Boston and the battle known as that of 
Bunker’s Hill; the first and unsuccessful attempt to exploit the 
South ; the battle of Brooklyn ; the fighting north of New York; 
a summary of Burgoyne’s disastrous expedition ; the inactivity 
of Howe at Philadelphia ; some reference to Cornwallis’s exploits 
in the Carolinas, and a short narrative of his surrender at York- 
town. The story is told, indeed, in a rambling and disconnected 
way, inevitable, however, as a result of the literary artifice by 
which the war is looked at through the eyes of the Warrington 
boys fighting on different sides, and not always present at the 
same engagements. It is curious that, although a fervid admirer 
of Washington, Thackeray makes but the vaguest allusion to the 
lightning strokes on Trenton and Princeton; and it is a little 
unjust to Howe to omit altogether the great tactical stroke on 
the Brandywine. There are errors of commission, as well, in 
Thackeray’s account, but not of a very serious nature. It is, 
however, a ‘ howler’ to say that Clinton led the final charge on 
Breed’s Hill; and why Thackeray should describe Long Island 
(nearly 120 miles in length) as a ‘small’ island is difficult to 
understand. The chief interest, however, in Thackeray’s account 
of the War of Independence lies not in actual tactical narrative 
so much as in his views on the struggle as a whole which he puts 
into the mouth of his spokesman George Warrington. ‘I take 
or rather took the English side of the disputes. They say the 
colonies were tried and tyrannised over ; I say the home Govern- 
ment was tried and tyrannised over.’ Thackeray clearly thought 
that we should have won, and he blames Howe for his unwilling- 
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ness to storm the entrenchments at Brooklyn, and for his luxurious 
ease at Philadelphia while Washington’s army, in its sufferings 
at Valley Forge, but a score of miles away, ought to have suggested 
a policy of attack. Reviewing the war, after its inglorious ter- 
mination to England, Thackeray says again with the voice of 
George Warrington, ‘ I wonder at the curious chances which lost 
it: and, putting aside any idle talk of the respective bravery of 
the two nations, can’t but see that we had the best cards and that 
we lost the game.’ 

Eleven years before the appearance of The Virginians 
Thackeray had, in Vanity Fair, presented the public with a story 
of which the outstanding scene is the campaign of Waterloo. 
The actual battles which occurred in it—those of Ligny, Quatre- 
Bras, and Waterloo itselfi—are merely mentioned; but the 
allusions are exact and reveal an accurate knowledge of the course 
of events. Further, Thackeray had been at pains to study the 
whole military situation in Europe when the Congress of Vienna 
broke up and the Great Powers declared that Napoleon as an 
enemy and disturber of the world must be delivered up to public 
justice. This time Thackeray’s mouthpiece is Jos Sedley, of all 
people, encouraging poor Emmy : 


There are three hundred thousand Rooshians, I tell you, now enter- 
ing France by Mayence and the Rhine—three hundred thousand under 


Wittgenstein and Barclay de Tolly, my poor love. You don’t know 
military affairs my dear, I do, and I tell you there’s no infantry in France 
can stand against Rooshian infantry, then there are the Austrians, they 
are five hundred thousand if a man, and they are under Schwartzenberg 
and Prince Charles. Then there are the Prooshians under the gallant 


Prince Marshal. Show mea chief like him now that Murat isgone. Hey, 
Mrs. O’Dowd ? Do you think our little girl here need be afraid ? 


And the gallant Jos bade Isidor fetch more beer. His figures, 
indeed, have an error of nearly 100 per cent., but through him 
Thackeray gives his readers a very fair presentment of the whole 
strategical situation which is often overlooked even by writers 
of to-day. 

It is tantalising that Thackeray shows us so little of Wellington 
himself during those days at Brussels. The commander-in-chief 
was apparently one of the little troop of horsemen of the ‘ very 
greatest personages in Brussels among whom could be seen 
Rebecca in the prettiest and tightest of riding habits on her 
beautiful little Arab’; but although Mrs. O’Dowd cried out 
‘Sure it’s the Juke himself’ (at which Jos began to blush violently), 
unfortunately she would not dream of ‘ introjuicing’ herself 
unless and until his Grace should think proper to remember the 
family tie between the Wellesleys and the Malonys, which, unfor- 
tunately, his Grace never did. In Pendennis we have indeed a 
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‘ close-up ’ of the Duke when, years later, he offered two fingers to 
the major and said gravely, ‘How do Pendennis? Fine day,’ 
But we should have liked more than that. Of Marlborough we 
have not evensomuch. Thackeray.does not make John Churchill 
speak ; although Henry Esmond tells us that he was always cold; 
calm and resolute, whether at a carouse of drunken German lords) 
or at a monarch’s court, or a cottage table where his plans were 
laid, or in front of an enemy’s battery vomiting flame and death; 
and even the disgruntled Webb acknowledges his courage :) ‘I 
don’t say he’s not brave. Curse him! he’s brave enough. But 
we'll wait for the Gazette, gentlemen.’ Wolfe is shown both at the 
Wells in time of peace and on the Heights of ALraham in his hour 
of death. The physical attributes of the young colonel are 
accurately described—the tall, thin, plain soldier ; but Thackeray, 
in making him grave and solemn, has been misled. Wolfe was shy 
and awkward at times, but he was impetuous with tongue and 
pen. Of all his military characters with none are we brought 
face to face so frequently as with George Washington. Thackeray, 
however, gives us the Washington of American convention, and 
not the Washington of one of his most recent American 
biographers, Mr. Rupert Hughes, where the father of his country 
is seen to be much more ordinary clay than his eulogists have been 
prepared to admit. 

The extent to which Thackeray relied upon war for his literary 
effects reveals also the fact that he had a deep pride in the military 
history of his country. If he was not actually a true John Bull 
to the extent of holding that ‘ one Englishman is as good as three’ . 
Frenchmen,’ nevertheless his insularity may have been responsible 
for the deplorable bad taste, not to say the sheer vulgarity, of 
his long narrative of the Second Funeral of Napoleon in the guise 
of an eye-witness’s account by the egregious Mr, Titmarsh. Yet 
Thackeray could be unkind to the British Army. Even when, at 
Boulogne, he makes merry at the expense of the little French 
soldiers, ‘ four-feet high, red breeched and with huge pom- 
poms in their caps,’ he compares them. favourably with ‘the 
heavy louts one has seen swaggering about the garrison towns 
in England.’ Amongst the dubious British characters—poor 
Rawdon Crawley and Mr. Deuceace amongst them—-who used to 
haunt French watering-places ‘ officers of dragoon regiments’ 
have their place. Most of his dragoon officers were rickety little 
captains with high-heeled boots, and Captain Clarence Baker was 
such a little black sheep that he had little feet and little hands, a 
little moustache, and a little chest from which came ‘a cough’ 
surprisingly loud and dismal.’ Or, if they belong to heavy 
dragoons, they are sulky and dense like Sir Derby Oaks (in spite 
of Cos’s eulogy, ‘A young man of refoined) manners, polite 
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affabilitee and princely fortune. His table is sumptuous; he’s 
adawred in the regiment : and he rides sixteen stone ’), or like 
Captain Grig in ‘Mrs. Perkins’s Ball’—' faultless on parade ; 
excellent across country : aimable when drunk ; rather slow when 
sober. He has not two ideas, and is a most good-natured, irre- 

, gallant and stupid young officer.’ Most of the officers 
and their womenfolk in George Osborne’s regiment are uneducated, 
vulgar and uncouth. 

In his Military Snobs Thackeray is at the parting of the ways. 
Is the British Army a noble institution or an abomination ? He 
faces the issue and frankly says, in the opening paragraph, that, 
although nothing can be more insufferable than a military snob, 
$0 no society in the world is more agreeable than that of well-bred 
and well-informed military gentlemen. We can therefore smile 
at the Grigs, the Rags, and the Famishes and the other ‘ vacuous, 
good-natured, gentleman-like, rickety little lieutenants sauntering 
along Pall Mall in high-heeled little boots or rallying round the 
standard of their regiment in the Palace Court.’ We can smile, 
too, over the heavy dragoon, ‘ with his great stupid pink face 
and yellow moustachios—a vacuous, solemn, foolish but brave 
and honourable Snob.’ Even Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir 
George Tufto—‘ selfish, brutal, passionate and a glutton; a 
greater ass at sixty-eight than when he first entered the Army at 
fifteen ’—leaves our withers unwrung, for Thackeray closes his 
Military Snobs with an exhortation to civilians not to sneer at the 
acquirements of the army, but to study the noble deeds and 
brilliant valour that marked Aliwal and Ferozeshah. 

There were, however, certain aspects of the military profession 
which Thackeray loathed. He had the greatest contempt for the 
outward trappings and adornment of the army. The tailor’s 
bill for young Wellesley Ponto’s kit as a subaltern in the 120th 
Queen’s Own Pyebald Hussars makes him call upon all parents 
and guardians, all men and women of sense in England, all 
legislators about to meet in Parliament, to read over ‘ that absurd 
catalogue of insane gimcracks and madman’s tomfoolery.’ 
Thackeray, however, was quite incapable of realising what 
uniform means to a soldier and of understanding what we call 
“regimental spirit ’ and tradition. The sanctity of the colours 
was quite beyond his ken. The salute rendered to the colours 
at guard mounting at St. James’s Palace appeared to him merely 
as ‘a magnificent piece of tomfoolery.’ Here, again, a record of 
what Dr. Johnson would have said would be of priceless interest. 
Probably he would have shown how the Romans valued their 
eagles of old. How to lose the colours was a terrible disgrace— 
magnum perdere crimen erat. How Regulus, nobly urging the 


Senate to decline the Carthaginian offer of peace, and a mutual 
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ransoming of prisoners, used as his most powerful argument those 
words ‘Signa ego Punicis adfixa vidi.’ And how the standard. 


bearer of the Tenth Legion leaped into the waters crying out, 
* Lat least will go in duty to Rome and to Cesar.’ 

Thackeray, too, was ever the foe of privilege, whether it was 
in the form of extra opportunities for advancement conceded to 
certain officers, or the inequality which must necessarily exist in 
any army between the officers and other ranks. The first question 
was simply that of purchase, the anomalies and evils of which seem 
almost incredible to us to-day. To Thackeray the system was an 
abomination. 


When I read in the Gazette such announcements as ‘ Lieutenant and 
Captain Grig from the Bombardier Guards to be Captain vice Grizzle who 
retires ’ I know what becomes of the Peninsular Grizzle: I follow him in 
spirit to the humble country town where he takes up his quarters and 
occupies himself with the most desperate attempts to live like a gentleman, 
on half the stipend of a tailor’s foreman; and I picture to myself little 
Grig rising from rank to rank skipping from one regiment to another with 
an increased grade in each, avoiding disagreeable foreign service and 
ranking as a colonel at thirty—all because he has money, and Lord Grigsby 
is his father, who had the same luck before him. 


There had been, indeed, some curious features of purchase. In 
1795 Hew Dalrymple wrote home from the Low Countries 


that : 


There is not a young man in the army that cares one farthing whether 
his commanding officer, his brigadier or the commander-in-chief approves 
his conduct or not. His promotion depends not on their smiles and frowns. 
His friends can give him a thousand pounds with which he goes to the 
auction room in Charles Street and becomes a captain. Out of fifteen 
regiments of cavalry and twenty-six of infantry here twenty-one are 
commanded by boys or idiots. 


Things had improved somewhat in Thackeray’s day. Neverthe- 
less, some years before his death it was reported by a Royal 
Commission that in one regiment the commanding officer had 
joined the service two years later than the senior subaltern. In 
another there was a captain of forty-seven years’ service who had 
fought at Waterloo, at which time not a single officer of the regi- 
ment, except the commanding officer, had even been born. 
There was, however, the other side of the shield. Thackeray does 
not tell us that his white-haired boy James Wolfe had bought 
himself into the command of the 20th when scarcely out of his 
legal infancy ; and when Thackeray was a child the leading 
English soldier was an aristocrat who had purchased the command 
of a regiment in his twenties. This was ‘the Juke himself.’ 
Even Thackeray himself vouches for the value of the products of 
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‘ Let us concede that the high-born Grig rode into the 
entrenchments at Sobraon as gallantly as Corporal Wallop the 


ex-ploughboy.’ He might have extended the concession to the 
other great battles narrated in his works—to Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Qudenarde and Maiplaquet ; to Minden and Quebec ; to Bunker’s 
Hill, and to Waterloo. 


The year 1846 was an outstanding one in Thackeray’s career. 
In it he established his reputation by the Snob Papers, now 
better known as The Book of Snobs; his great works Vanity 
Fair, Pendennis, Esmond, The Newcomes, and The Virginians 
are subsequent to that date. The whole aspect of Thackeray 
towards the army and military life was undoubtedly coloured by 
a distressing incident which occurred in the year in question. 
In 1846 a private named John White, of the 7th Hussars, died in 
the military hospital at Hounslow as the result of a flogging 
administered for insubordinate conduct. There was immediate 
outcry throughout the country. The Duke of Wellington himself 
on learning of the unfortunate occurrence declared ‘ This must not 
occur again,’ adding, however, the curious condition that he 
would agree only to the punishment being administered so as ‘ not 
to lead to loss of life or limb.’ The harrowing details brought out 
at the coroner’s inquest strongly affected the public mind, and the 
nation, which had for years taken little real interest in the army, 
was shocked to learn from a return issued that in a period of five 
years 3355 soldiers had undergone corporal punishment ; in other 
words, that, omitting Sundays, two floggings at least occurred 
every day in the British Army. The maximum number of lashes, 
often inflicted, was 300; and, frightful though this punishment 
appeared, many people were horrified to realise for the first time 
that not so very far back soldiers had been flayed alive by the 
administration of 1000 lashes or more. The generous heart of 
Thackeray was fired with indignation at the atrocities revealed. 
With biting irony he penned a scathing article against the whole 
army system, angrily denouncing the state of affairs by which 
there was as much social difference between the officer and his men 
as between a warder and a convict gang in the hulks. He 
appealed to the Prince Consort to use his influence to abolish the 
infernal torture of the ‘cat.’ ‘ Rather let us lose a battle than 
flog a soldier.’ Something was indeed done. The maximum 
number of lashes was reduced to fifty. But the abominable, 
inhuman, and degrading punishment continued for many years. 
Three thousand floggings were administered in the Crimean War. 
Here and there old officers and soldiers still survive who have 
witnessed a flogging parade. Men were scourged in the field as 
late as the Zulu War of 1879. It was left to an Irishman to 
protest with such vigorous scorn against this degradation of a 
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noble profession as to induce England to remove the blot: from 
her ’scutcheon. . That man was Charles Stewart Parnell.* 
Students of Thackeray will have no difficulty in attributing 
the occasional tirades against the British Army, in his later 
works, to this tragedy of 1846. Apart from that, it must be 
admitted that during Thackeray’s life the army was not at its 
best. He was born in 1811 and died in 1863, so that his years 
of understanding began with the long peace and closed not long 
after the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny, two wars in which 
certainly in one of them—the military system of England clearly 
showed that much was to be desired. That Thackeray could 
yield a generous meed of praise to skilful commanders is shown 
by his obiter dicta concerning the Sikh War of 1845-1849, some 
of which have been quoted in this article ; but the social life of 
the officers in garrison at home was unpleasing tohim. As 
of it would extend this article to inordinate length, but those who 
have studied contemporary letters, memoirs, and magazines will 
probably agree that there was much to which a satirist like 
Thackeray might not unreasonably take exception. The famous 
trial by his peers of Lord Cardigan in 1841 raised the curtain 
upon an unpleasant state of affairs in one of the crack cavalry 
regiments of the Army, caused by the tyrannical and overbearing 
conduct of its commanding officer. In 1845 the Quarterly Review, 
in an article upon ‘The Moral Discipline of the Army,’ had 
some severe things to say about its officers and their idleness, 
their extravagance, their partiality for dog-fights and badger- 
baiting, and ‘ as for adultery, fornication and all uncleanliness— 
these are trifles not worth considering.’’ A dozen years earlier, 
when Thackeray was just entering manhood, a curious sidelight 
is thrown upon mess life by an article in the United Service 
Magazine where officers (‘I cannot call them gentlemen’) are 
revealed reading the newspapers ‘in dressing-gowns, without 
braces, in slippers and unwashed,’ actually in the mess-room. 
‘Swearing by uncouth oaths, telling brutal stories, and talking 
indecently and improperly before servants’ was the manner in 
which these fainéants apparently passed their time. These things 
are of course but straws, but they show how the wind blew in 
Thackeray’s time. No wonder when the death of poor Private 
White shocked the nation that Thackeray could well believe that 
the whole military system called for revision, and that he prayed 
for the time ‘ when epaulets should not be sold ; when corporal 


* It is characteristic of the cruel humour of W. S. Gilbert that in H.M.S. 
Pinafore, first produced in 1878, he has a comic song about 'the ‘ cat,’ and@ 
cat-o’-nine-tails was a stage property. Whether that degrading instrument of 
torture is still exhibited the present writer does not know. But he hasseenit 
brandished during a performance of H.M.S. Pinafore. 
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punishments should be abolished; and when Corporal Smith 
should have a chance to have his gallantry awarded as well as 
that of Lieutenant Grig.’ 

Yet deep in his heart Thackeray had a warm corner for the 
British officer. During his tour in Ireland he was shown over 
the Incorporated Society’ s school at Dundalk and was loud in its 
praises. ‘I never saw in any public school in England, sixty 
cleaner, smarter, more gentleman-like boys.’ The fees were but 
{13 a year. Instantly Thackeray’ s thoughts turned to the old 
Grizzles. ‘ What a place,’ he wrote, ‘ to know of would this be 
for many a poor half-pay officer where he may put his children 
in all confidence that they will be soundly educated.’ It is 
significant, too, that in forecasting the future of young George 
Champion, the Admirable Crichton of Dr. Birch’s academy, 
Thackeray says of him that ‘he does his work in a sound 
downright way, and he is made to be the bravest of soldiers, 
the best of country parsons, an honest gentleman wherever he 
may go.’ The army, after all, was not officered entirely by 
Rawdon Crawleys and MacMurdos, by Famishes and by Grigs. 


F. E. Watton. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


POST-WAR FRANCE AND GERMAN CULTURE 


In view of the considerable attention devoted to-day to problems 
of international relations, it is remarkable to what extent the 
internal problems of Western culture are, if not neglected, left to 
a few national experts. Most would admit the importance of 
free interchange, the prime advantage of access to neighbouring 
cultures, unhindered by tariff walls of national prejudice and 
limited outlook, but the corollaries of this truism many of us 
refuse to draw. Consider, for example, the efforts made towards 
the understanding of international politics, compared with the 
disregard of intellectual and literary movements which lie behind 
and surely often condition them. We endow professorships for 
international relations, and construe them almost entirely in 
terms of diplomacy. To take a particular case, our criticism of 
French foreign policy too frequently shows ignorance or disregard 
of the workings of the French mind. 

There is evidence, of course, to warrant the optimism of those 
who assume no problem here. Such publicity is given to the inter- 
change of ideas and to foreign matter in general that no well- 
informed person need fear national isolation of the old type. Our 
review columns are cosmopolitan in their attentions; we read 
the opinions of Dibelius and Maurois on ourselves, and abroad 
we find that our hosts know Conrad, Galsworthy, and Shaw better 
than we do. But for those not satisfied with superficial gleanings 
it is in the first place evident that a host of difficulties arise from 
the main fact of the situation, which is surely this—that the 
various national sections of European culture are all recovering 
with more or less doubtful success from the blasting effect of war. 
To imply, as most of us tend to do, that recovery means reconcilia- 
tion, an almost natural abandonment of hostility, is, I fear, a 
gratuitous assumption. My present purpose is to examine some- 
what closely a limited section of the evidence. 

Is there anything to show that thirteen years of outward peace 
have effected a definite change in intellectual relations ? Visible 
antagonism has to a certain extent disappeared, but what has 
taken its place? May I quote some words written by Paul Valéry 
in 1919? 
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The military crisis is perhaps at an end ; the economic crisis is seen to 
be at its height, but the intellectual crisis is more subtle and is forced by 
its. very nature to appear in most deceptive forms, since its sphere of action 
is the domain of dissimulation ; it is difficult to apprehend and to delimit. 


The severest consequences of this state of things are by no means 
liquidated, and it should therefore be of interest to examine how 
the chief Continental antagonists now stand. Such a task would 
daunt the most practised observer, and I wish only to put before 
you an impression of the one side of the question, certain features 
of the present French attitude to things German. 

Let us first recognise the efforts towards rapprochement visible 
to any careful observer of French life. There are various signs of 
ordiality in the sphere of ideas and of letters. There is free and 
wide interchange of books ; literary reviews give lists and devote 
articles to all important new publications from Germany. Reviews 
other than literary which seem definitely to pursue international 
understanding are conspicuous and well-edited. Besides the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, invaluable for contemporary psycho- 
logy, the most active are perhaps the Revue des Vivants and the 
Revue Européenne. As if these were not enough, intellectual rela- 
tions with Germany have boasted since 1927 a separate organ in 
the Revue d’ Allemagne, which has boldly sought co-operation in 
all branches of science and letters upon which amicable discus- 
sion is deemed possible. Apart from such enterprise, and in many 
ways more important, is the teaching and study of German in the 
universities and some, though not very much, opportunity of 
travel and study in Germany. 

Such, we would fain believe, are straws showing the way of 
the wind. But their extent and value is hard to control. They 
may be a minimum, since the total interruption of intellectual 
relations would be in these days unthinkable. We may say that 
they prove German culture to be within the horizon of the student, 
but how far does it attract the thinking Frenchman? Here the 
bulk of the evidence shows rather repulsion, irritation, resulting 
in criticism that tends to be harsh and (though often not with 
intent) unsympathetic. When such an attitude appears in 
leaders of thought—journalists, critics, professors—it calls for 
serious and patient investigation. It is well to give instances 
before considering possible motives behind them. It may be 
objected that the testimonies cited are too close to the war to 
form a basis for conclusions, and it is just here that we touch one 
of the strangest aspects of the problem. Many of the most up-to- 
date and frequently commended judgments on German culture at 
the disposal of Frenchmen to-day are patently either an effect 
or an echo of war propaganda. This term denotes something 
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different from what most Englishmen understand by it. In this 
country propaganda was largely practical and ceased with the 
cessation of military danger; it was anonymous and undistin- 
guished. But in France, where so many more of the national 
liberties were threatened than in our case, the issue was imme- 
diately carried on to the intellectual and literary plane and kept 
there by the chief men of the time. Not only was the civilisation 
of France assailed in 1914, but the deep trend of the national 
mind towards literature, of which Lord D’Abernon has recently 
reminded us, would push such attack into the literary arena with 
much more insistence than we in England imagine. Read the 
war numbers of such periodicals as the Revue Bleue, the Revue de 
Paris, the Revue des Deux Mondes, even the Revue de M daphysique 
et de Morale, and you find them full of passionate defence of 
French culture as opposed to that of Germany. Further, many 
of the most lucid of these articles have since been published in 
book form, with little annotation except in the direction of con- 
firming the views originally expressed, have been well received, 
and are to-day pointed out as authoritative. This state of things 
conditions the trend of our inquiry. 

What is one to say, for example, when directed to Jacques 
Riviére’s L’Allemand as the most able summary available of 
present German psychology ? It is not the whole truth,we are told, 
but is essential to an understanding of the German people. There 
is evidence that the book is read and approved by thinking 
Frenchmen ; it is one of those which a student of German cul- 
ture in France will read most carefully, for its sincerity is as 
remarkable as the brilliance of its writing. Yet this essay in 
psychology is none other, as the sub-title states, than ‘ souvenirs 
et réflexions d’un prisonnier de guerre.’ The author, who died 
prematurely in 1924, was certainly one of the keenest of the 
present generation of French critics. Apart from the editorship of 
the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, he had time to publish compara- 
tively little, and his best thought is to be found in the volumes of 
correspondence with Fournier and Claudel (indispensable to the 
student of the spiritual and intellectual background of French 
literature), a volume of studies, a novel, and these war souvenirs 
of over three years’ captivity, published in 1918. They contain 
nothing exceptional in the way of incident, and are really a piti- 
less moral judgment on the mentality of the various gaolers with 
whom Riviére came in contact. They seem for the most part to 
have been ignorant, careless, and brutal men, not essentially 
different from the soldiery of all nations, but one can imagine 
the reaction of a keen French mind whose every movement and 
impulse is limited and subjected for years to such restriction. The 
book makes stern reading, and there is no call to repeat here its 
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analysis. Riviére was especially struck by the indifference of the 


‘German, his patience and stolidity, almost entire lack of moral 


sense that allows his actions to be determined by ‘la morale du 
possible,’ the strength of will that works miracles of discipline, 
order and endurance, and hand in hand with this the constant 
inability to react individually to circumstance which makes him, 
in a telling phrase, ‘ monstrueusement éducable.’ The reputation 
and influence of this important document leave no uncertainty 
as to the issues of our problem. From one point of view it is just 
that, in a state of civilisation which allows in time of war the 
intellectuals of one people to be at the mercy of inferior and hostile 
types of another, oppression should evoke passionate opposition 
which in its turn will be the biggest obstacle to the resumption of 
formal cultural relations ; that principle affects all nations alike, 
and justifies, if you will, such books as L’Allemand. But I sub- 
mit, on the other hand, that such testimony, if taken as authori- 
tative by a succeeding generation, is so misleading as to be 
fraught with the gravest consequence. Can we wonder that 
co-operation, intellectual and otherwise, is impossible if such be 
the preparation ? 

It is characteristic of this sensitive critic that he debates in a 
preface the dilemma into which the prospect of making his notes 
public had drawn him. ‘ Had I the right,’ he says, ‘ to contri- 
bute to the increase of hate and pain in the world?’ After 
reflection he replies to himself thus : 

I found that really I had misjudged the depth of my antagonism to the 

Germans. There was between us an incompatibility of temper so funda- 
mental and so absolute . . . that in sparing them what I had to say about 
them I was condemning myself to death. . . . I purge myself of the Ger- 
man, as France has been doing with such dramatic patience for more than 
four years. 
When allowance has been made for war sentiment, this incom- 
patibility of temper remains as a present fact of the situation. 
Indeed, a later testimony from the same pen shows that L’Alle- 
mand dealt in larger issues than the mere resentment of a prisoner. 
Commenting in his own review on the failure of the London 
Reparations Conference in 1921, Riviére used words remarkable 
for their sense of the gravity of continued misunderstanding : 


It is almost terrifying to realise to what extent the two worlds of 
thought represented by France and Germany have continued since the 
coming of peace to gravitate away from reconciliation. To anyone inte- 
rested in psychology it is a spectacle at once enticing and full of despair. 
The two mentalities seem caught in a movement preventing them either 
from uniting or separating; in everything they continue to keep their 
distance. Any and every event or problem show up the same divergence 
of estimate. 
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The article tends to seek the proof of this estrangement in the 
respective place of memory in the French and the German out-. 
look. The latter; both by intent and inclination, neglect the past. 
When the present is there with new problems it is useless to 
remember : es hat kein en Zweck. (Riviere makes play with their 
untranslatable Sachlichkeit.) The French, on the other hand, 
have a constant and active memory of things past; for them 
there is no liquidation in view of present necessity: ‘ Nous 
sommes le peuple le moins pardonnant de la terre, celui chez qui 
il y a le moins de chance que le cceur jamais déblaie l’esprit . . . 
il n’y a pas de Loslésung pour nous.’ Proof of the soundness of 
this psychology is afforded by the remarks of Fritz Neumann, 
writing in the first number of the Revue d’ Allemagne, on the 
impression of certain French pieces played in Germany. Com- 
menting on Raynal’s Tombeau sous l’arc de Triomphe, he is 
amazed at the continuance of old methods of thought and 
technique in France. The war seems there to have made no 


difference ; while the Germans have had to discard all their old 
forms of expression, the French still think along the old grooves, 


We may take as second witness a greater than Riviére, one of 
the most delicately French and at the same time most cosmo- 
politan of literary artists, André Gide. As soon as L’Allemand 
became known, he reinforced its impression by his Reflextons sur 
P Allemagne in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, republished in 1925 
in the volume Incidences, and quoted the other day by a critic 
as the most suggestive matter on our subject. Gide applies to 
German culture the usual distinction of weakness in individual 
and power in concerted action, and notes that Germans lack the 
sense of outline and profile, hence are without really convincing 
dramatists or novelists. Under-estimating single personalities, they 
influence other literatures but cannot create figures in their own. 
Further, Gide supports his friend’s dictum that ‘les Allemands 
ne sont jamais distraits,’ so intent on the matter in hand that 
they can only think of one thing at a time, whereas the French- 
man has in mind a hundred beside his work. These, of course, are 
controversial points which we must not now discuss, except as 
they show the manner of reaction which the most alert of post- 
war critics show to Germany. It seems that years of antagonism 
have given a decided twist, so to say, to the French estimate of 
German psychology, a sharpness the more elusive because unin- 
tended. The main interest of Gide’s views, however, lies, not in 
his criticisms of Germany, but of France: ‘ La France est perdue 
par la rhétorique,’ he writes, ‘ peuple oratoire habile 4 se payer 
de mots . . . pour averti que je sois, je n’échappe pas 4 cela et 
reste, encore que le dénongant, oratoire.’ Hence it would be 
folly to shut out German influence, indispensable for the advance 
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of French culture. This is no isolated view, and there is no need 
to emphasise its importance: it intensifies the interest of the 
issues at stake. No one has put it more convincingly than Gide 
himself ; commenting in 1921 on the fact that many are con- 
sidering afresh the question of renewed intercourse with German 
culture, he declares roundly that in the three years since the war 
France has lost ground, morally and intellectually ; movements 
of thought and expression in Germany, instead of as heretofore 
looking to France for inspiration, are beginning to renounce con- 
tact with Western Europe and seek instead that of their Eastern 
neighbours. Gide quotes Curtius, the German of all others whose 
studies of modern France have been most widely noted by French 
critics, and the point of view throws fresh light on the problem : 
‘Germany has ceased to look towards France with any expecta- 
tion. To attract her gaze some outstanding personality must 
arise to prove that the ancient tfaditions of France and her 
unquenchable vitality have still something that will nourish the 
world, that she can provide other than tempting variations of 
psychological analysis and literary niceties, and that she is 
capable of crossing the barriers of artistic auto-dissection and 
conservative nationalism to bear a word of spiritual life into the 
broken concert of Europe.’ 

These bypaths of comment serve at least to show the publicity 
given to the difficulties which beset renewed understanding, and 
which become increasingly apparent if we examine further cases 
in which articles of the war period are reprinted in volumes read 
by to-day’s public. M. René Gillouin, for example, whose Trois 
Crises caused much comment two years ago, published in 1919 a 
volume of excellent critical essays, the first of which was ‘ La 
formation du germanisme,’ reprinted from the Revue de Paris of 
1915. The conclusion is that against the Prussian will to power 
must be upheld the French will to truth, goodness and beauty, a 
thesis which, however justified in time of war, and perhaps also 
asa historical document, can only clog the wheels of peace by 
evoking passionate opposition. 

In 1922 the French Academy bestowed the Grand Prix de 
Littérature on Pierre Lasserre ‘ pour l’ensemble de ses ceuvres,’ 
the latest of which had just appeared, being a collection of essays 
called after the opening one: Cinquante Ans de Pensée Frangaise. 
Lasserre, who died quite recently, was the foremost of the 
nationalist critics in the full classical tradition, a temperament quite 
opposed to that of either Riviére or Gide. We shall refer later to 
his theory of German culture, but for the moment we must notice 
three essays on German thought, the most important in the 1922 
volume under the title ‘Le germanisme et l’esprit humain.’ 
German philosophy, apart from a few men of genius whom 
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Lasserre calls ‘ les allemands européens et lisibles,’ he shows to have 
been dangerous from the days of Fichte. Even in the Categorical 
Imperative there is a fatal lack of psychology, and German 
thought in Europe has not been, as often claimed, a fertilising 
stream, but a ravaging, smoke-ridden blast ; the whole demon- 
stration leads, of course, to the desired charge of materialism. 
The conclusions are those of war-time, but the spirit of the essay 
is a part of a certain French way of thinking that condemns Ger- 
man thought as misty and delusive, a perilous departure from the 
clarity and serenity of the ancient philosophers inherited by 
France. You will notice that the terms of such reasoning are 
not unwarranted ; they describe obvious and important differ- 
ences of national temper, but the issues are tense and sharpened 
by enmity—qualities that in time of peaceful relations would 
appear complementary are viewed as mutually exclusive. In 
another essay this critic rails even at the word ‘ idéalisme’: ‘un 
mauvais mot, plein d’équivoque et de vague, plutét germanique 
que frangais.’ His hostility is not due to the war. In Mes Routes, 
published in 1924, we find another essay on ‘ L'esprit germanique,’ 
dating from 1901, followed by one composed twenty years later 
not materially different in outlook. As an example of funda- 
mentally wrong approach I quote the concluding sentences of the _ 
latter, an answer to the question ‘ Faut-il apprendre l’allemand ?’ 
Lasserre counsels a larger handling of the problem than the mere 
banishment of German from school time-tables: ‘ When it isa 
question of military security, of economic guarantees and of 
reparations, let us turn the screw. In the realm of ideas and 
letters, let us play a free hand without petty precaution. That 
is the only way to win.’ And yet this writer is but a moderate 
among the extremists ; this very essay is a reply to an article of 
Maurice Legendre insisting that any and all German influence is 
bad for the young French mind. In the preface to his most 
famous book, Les Chapelles Littéraires, Lasserre tells how he has 
been accused of surrendering a great author to the Germans 
because he had drawn attention to parallels between Claudel and 
the German Romantics. 

Riviére may by some be thought youthful and Lasserre 
termed reactionary, but in the Mélanges Charles Andler, published 
in 1924 in honour of the biographer of Nietzsche, who has been 
for so long professor at the Sorbonne, there is an important con- 
tribution from one of the most brilliant of French professors of 
German, Edmond Vermeil, author of the only comprehensive 
work yet published on the Weimar Constitution. Writing under 
the title of ‘ Réforme luthérienne et civilisation allemande,’ Ver- 
meil traces the consequences of Luther’s indifference to secular 
organisation in the later history of Germany. His full and able 
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analysis of Luther’s affinity to the greatest of his countrymen— 
Goethe, Schiller, Kant, Fichte, Wagner, Nietzsche—merits close 
attention as the only thorough French attempt since the war to 
interpret the function and destiny of the German race. The 
sincerity of the author seems as undoubted as his insight into 
German history, but from the main conclusions of the essay there 
appears to be no escape. The Lutheran Reformation, considered 
as the first manifestation of Germanism in Europe, ‘ explains 
why, within the nation it so mercilessly divided, great political 
and social revolutions not only have been, but always will be 
possible.’ From a demonstration that rigorously applies this 
argument to the genesis of the World War many Englishmen 
would dissent ; it may be imagined how ruthlessly such demon- 
stration violates the Germans’ conception of their country’s mis- 
sion and history. _We cannot wonder that such a challenging 
verdict was immediately taken up, nor that a protracted polemic 
with E. R. Curtius in the Revue de Genéve (lasting until 1927) 
brought no agreement, and indeed only laid bare fundamental 
differences of approach to the question. Any argument implying 
that the best of German culture was in part responsible for the 
catastrophe of 1914 is reasonably enough anathema to German 
thinkers, and the fact that such argument is put forward in France 
is in itself proof of a perhaps inevitable bar to intellectual agree- 
ment. 

It is not impertinent to remark here the reception which two 
or three of the documents analysed above have met with in Ger- 
many, notably in Curtius’ first reply to Vermeil, which dealt also 
with Lasserre and the general question of the picture of present- 
day Germany held by the majority of Frenchmen. No apology 
is needed for quoting this authority, the one scholar of the day 
who has devoted time and great gifts of exposition to investiga- 
tion of the possibilities, drawbacks and advantages of intellectual 
co-operation between France and Germany. The essay just men- 
tioned, ‘ Zivilisation und Germanismus,’ is one of a series of con- 
tributions of allied interest which make up his recent volume 
Franzdsischer Geist im Neuen Europa. He reacts, of course, 
violently to the substance of both Lasserre and Vermeil, still more 
to the spirit of their argument. Particularly the word ‘ ger- 
manisme’ does he find intolerable, standing for a reading of 
history alien to all sympathetic consideration of German thought, 
and in effect a relic of war-time propaganda. Most of us would go 
some way to meet him here. To examine the development of 
such a force as Germany has been in the modern world simply 
with a view to explaining the explosion of militarism and aggres- 
sion that for many is still the main fact of 1914—such a procedure 
seems to us not only practically unjust, but philosophically un- 
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sound. And we have only to consider the scorn and presumption 
that lie behind such a phrase as ‘les allemands européens et 
lisibles ’ to feel how narrowness may often hurt more than it can 
ever heal, and overreach itself beyond its intention. 

We can understand, therefore, the indignation which the views 
I have outlined have evoked on the other side of the Rhine. They 
form a severe indictment against the trend of French thought of 
to-day (the indictment could, as a matter of fact, have been still 
longer), but it would be foolish, as well as ungenerous, to leave so 
ominous a concert of opinion without fair and sympathetic 
explanation. The worst thing we can do is to refuse to look such 
evidence in the face, for it allows of two extreme positions, that 
of ignoring it on the one hand and considering it too hastily on 
the other, and both are dangerous. There must be many who 
view Germany with a still more clouded gaze than a Lasserre; 
but is their error more to be deplored than that of people indif- 
ferent to the obstacles in the way of Franco-German understand- 
ing, or of those who infer from a few periodicals that all is well 
and normal ? 

Let us, then, be sure that we rightly appraise what there is on 
the other side of the account in the way of responsible views to be 
set against these anathemas. There is more than the superficial 
signs of cordiality noted at the beginning of this paper. Numbers 
of Frenchmen, of course, have studied Germany, and several have 
put fine critical intelligence at the service of her most difficult 
authors—have, moreover, explained them to their countrymen, 
conscious that the French spirit had everything to gain by the 
_ study of writers at almost opposite poles of sentiment and expres- 

sion. One thinks of the criticism of Bernard Groethuysen, still 
more perhaps of that of Charles. du Bos, whose latest volume 
published this year contains essays on such themes as Pater, 
Tolstoi, Hardy, Baring, and two remarkable studies of German 
poets, Stefan George and Hofmannstal, both of them not merely 
among the most difficult for a foreigner to appreciate, but passing 
through an eclipse of popularity among their countrymen, for 
which the critic sets out courageously and delicately to account. 
Du Bos confesses himself to have been helped by Pontigny, and 
this single word contains for some sufficient import to enable them 
to dissent from all that I have so far advanced. The summer con- 
ferences of intellectuals started by Paul Desjardins before the 
war and continued several times since are indeed the most 
hopeful sign of rapprochement visible to-day. Although they 
influence directly only a few, the cordiality and freedom of dis- 
cussion have already laid a thousand ghosts of national prejudice, 
and for a German tribute one may again refer to the volume of 
essays by E. R. Curtius. 
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Such facts as these are welcome and they assist our perspec- 
tive, but they are neither more exceptional nor more widespread 
than the opposing set. They do nothing to invalidate the con- 
clusions prompted by a reading of Lasserre and other spirits of 
like mind, which claim our attention if we wish to realise the 
gravity of the situation. A paragraph in the Cahiers du Mois for 
November 1924 thus authoritatively sums up the position : 


Many Frenchmen rest content, where German culture is concerned, 
with a certain number of ready-made ideas, a system built up on the 
evidence of indirect knowledge, or rather, alas, of that too direct and 
limited knowledge which the armies of the Kaiser flung at us. The repul- 
sion inspired by the so-called virtues of war has crystallised minds and 
hearts. A sort of fear prevents certain minds from studying German 
thought, and they will not see what a danger is created by ignorance of 
one’s neighbour, whatever be the relations, good or bad, which one must 
maintain—and we must of necessity have some:relations with our neighbour. 

I have said little so far about the literary issues involved, but 
they are important, since the spirit of sharp criticism of the 
essential German contribution to European civilisation has pene- 
trated literary inquiry, and the interpretation of French literary 
history. Lasserre admitted that one of his essays was intended 
to show (I translate his words) ‘ by virtue of what illusion a mind 
of the quality of Renan, so superior to all these germains, could 
allow himself to be imposed upon by that German Christianity 
which he lauded as the eighth wonder of the world.’ Equally 
tendencious have been the attempts made by Professor Reynaud 
of Clermont-Ferrand to rewrite the history of Franco-German 
literary relations. By patient investigation and critical method 
he has thrown much new light on the influence of German litera- 
ture in France during the last two centuries, but this is all the 
time regarded, or tends to be so, as an unhealthy invasion, which 
on most counts France would have been better without. The 
enormous and admittedly unjustified reputation of second-rate 
German literature in France during the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century he construes as deliberate propaganda organised 
by the Germans with a view to imposing their culture on the 
leading nation of Europe. Brunetiére remarked that Mme. de 
Stael’s book on Germany, which determined French approach 
for over a century, was if one-sided at least written in good faith ; 
this is dismissed by our critic as not worth discussion ; his own view 
is that the work was a piece of systematic disparagement of the 
French genius, presenting a picture that was not only, as most 
students recognise, out of date before it was discarded, but which 
was at no time true and in every respect tendencious. 

One could multiply examples of this spirit in scholarship and 
criticism, but one case of philosophical writing seems especially 
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unfortunate. There is in some circles no more respected name 
than that of Jacques Maritain, one of the band of Christian 
idealists to which Péguy belonged, and foremost among Catholic 
philosophers of France to-day. A volume published in 1925, and 
well received in English translation under the title Three Reformers, 
contains studies on Luther, Descartes and Rousseau, f 
really a single inquiry as to whether their great influence ‘on 
modern thought be justified. From such a biographer one expects 
severity in the case of each heretic, but the essay on Luther is an 
example of the worst type of Catholic history. The perversity of 
its judgments might admit of discussion, but its show of scholar- 
ship conceals deplorably inadequate and truncated quotation, a 
most cheerful ignorance of recent research, presented with per- 
suasion and in such a way as to stimulate thought'upon important 
issues. All this enhances the influence of the book which has 
penetrated into circles untouched by Lasserre or Reynaud. The 
more pernicious then, surely, is its presentation of Luther as the 
typical German, ‘l’homme allemand,’ the first and greatest of 
the many examples in German history of a fatal confusion 
between two orders of greatness, mental and moral. This in 
Maritain’s opinion is ‘au fond du germanisme’ ; one was expecting 
the word, and it conveniently suggests associations which dispense 
with further argument. 

But a final and, for some, convincing instance of this state of 
mind as it affects literary issues is the conflict of opinion centring 
upon the well-known writer Romain Rolland. One is so apt to 
be rebuffed in conversing about him that it is difficult to define 
the real points at issue; put bluntly, the case is one of a great 
author ostracised by his countrymen for pacifist and partly also 
for pro-German views. It is no accident that his ‘above the 
battle ’ attitude during war-time has prejudiced opinion against 
all his work, particularly Jean Christophe, the only great work of 
our century perhaps in which a Frenchman sets out to be fair to 
German culture. This enormous novel telling of the life of a 
German artist in Paris is often wrongly interpreted as an attempt 
to reconcile France and Germany; it is rather a criticism of 
French civilisation of the ‘nineties, and of the policy of national 
isolation generally. The work has admittedly been better 
received in translation than in the original, but it was when war 
came that criticism grew savage. It is astonishing to find the 
critical appreciation of such a mind as Gide so influenced as to 
declare in 1917: ‘He has nothing to lose by the war. . . his 
book indeed can only gain by the final disaster of France.’ 
Riviére was no less vindictive concerning Rolland’s later action : 
‘Can one imagine,’ he writes in the preface to L’ Allemand, ‘ any- 
thing more incoherent, sentimental and pathetic than the con- 
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siderations by which he has thought to mount above the battle ? ’ 
Thus in an outstanding example are illustrated those differences 
of opinion that constitute the real and present problem of Franco- 


German intellectual relations. 
It is not easy to disentangle the factors which make up such 


differences, but we are indebted to one of the protagonists, 
Reynaud, for some of the most important. The previous history 
of German culture in France affords something of a clue to present 
estrangement. It is the story of a penetration almost without 
parallel in modern literature, for we are confronted from the 
middle of the eighteenth century onwards—that is, for over 150 
years—with a constant influx of German writings and ideas into 
France and a marked influence, not merely upon the public 
generally, but upon the leading spirits of the age. We consider 
Mme. de Stael as an outstanding figure, but the same enthusiasm 
affected Diderot, Rousseau, Mirabeau, and later the Romantics, 
the historians and the chief thinkers of the nineteenth century— 
Michelet, Renan, and Taine in particular. In the history of this 
movement of thought two things are of import for our inquiry. 
In the first place, the literature that influenced France was chiefly 
of an idealist and of a sentimental type. Reynaud has recorded 
some astonishing instances of this. Robespierre and Diderot 
raved about the Idyls of Gessner, considered poor stuff to-day, 
especially in Germany, but which called forth extraordinary 
admiration from generations of Frenchmen. Florian, who was 
no fool, could write thus: ‘On forme son goiit en lisant Virgile, 
on nourrit son 4me en lisant Gessner.’ Such active minds as 
Turgot and others were transported by the reading of Schmidt’s 
Empfindungen aus der Heiligen Schrift, a work of which many 
specialists would not care to give an account. At the turn of the 
century the vogue of Werther and Faust exceeded that of Gessner. 
Mme. de Stael wrote to Goethe that the reading of Werther had 
been as important an event in her life as if its tragedy had occurred 
in her own family circle. Hegel and Herder had an influence 
almost equally remarkable in the central years of the century, 
and perhaps Nietzsche at its end. German literature seems, 
indeed, to have been hailed as a medicine of rejuvenation by 
prominent Frenchmen, and the ingredients were perhaps less 
important than the state of the patient. It struck France at the 
most receptive period of her history, at the close of a prolonged 
era of creation and leadership, when new elements were needed to 
refresh the national culture. We must allow for this fact, and not 
wonder at historians who write, as Reynaud, of the ‘ enormous 
pressure of the Germanic world, itself in full activity, upon a 
France tired and worn by two centuries of intense intellectual 
production.’ 
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At so critical a juncture and over so long a period—and it is 
the latter fact which makes the German more important than the 
English or Russian influence on French literature—the influx of 
ideas presented to France qualities and moods which were radi- 
cally opposed to those upon which she had hitherto built up her 
civilisation. It is striking to note how works like Faust and the 
Robbers combined with German philosophy to produce one and 
the same effect, food for the heart instead of the mind, sentiment 
rather than logic, enthusiastically welcomed because it counter- 
acted the hard and dry positivism which is the price a nation pays 
for a Voltaire. But, nearer our own day, imagine this enthusiasm 
intensified by a passion for Wagner. Is it any wonder that for 
Frenchmen Germany became and remained for decades the land 
of poetry, ideals, sentiment, that it stood for something vague and 
delicious, strong and primitive, the home and source of poetry 
and religion. Modern scholars do not romance when they refer 
to ‘les fantémes poétiques d’outre-Rhin’ or to ‘les brumes de 
l’ame allemande.’ That is what Germany meant to their grand- 
fathers. 

Contrast with all this the terrible awakening. Readers of 
Hegel and Heine found themselves face to face with armies 
instead of dreamers, a new and vigorous industrialism in place 
of sentimental enthusiasts. In judging the present French 
temper we forget that our impression of German militarism goes 
back to about 1910, theirs to before 1870. In a recent lecture in 
this university a Paris professor described the associations in the 
French mind attaching to the one word ‘ Invasion,’ especially to 
those brought up like Poincaré in the neighbourhood of the north- 
east frontier. Much popular writing seems to forget what 1870 
and the surrounding years mean in the composition of present- 
day France. The cultural consequences have been and are as 
serious as any. Such an experience as the élite of the nation’s 
writers and thinkers then went through, brutally repeated as it 
was less than fifty years later, would surely be sufficient to poison 
all the springs of appreciation and harmony in intellectual 
relations. 

And as a final element of disintegration one must remember 
that state of the national mind often referred to as ‘ fin de siécle’ 
or decadence, which I should tentatively define as a narrowing 
of outlook, accompanied often by multiplicity of interests and 
resulting in dilettantism, raffinement, lack of conviction, and some- 
times hopelessness. The intellectual bankruptcy produced by the 
scientific advance and positive philosophy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was felt less in this country, because unaccompanied by poli- 
tical revolution and national defeat. Despite the passionate 
recovery of independence and idealism, heralded by Bergson and 
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similar minds working in other fields, décadence has left an inheri- 
tance still active, particularly in literary criticism. Lasserre may 
be said to be one of its special products, so also Henri Massis and 
even Léon Daudet. All insist on a return to the essential qualities 
of the race—to classicism, in a word. They deplore the eclec- 
ticism and complexity of inspiration in the writings of some of 
their countrymen and recall the artistic purity, unity, simplicity 
that made the grand siécle. They tend to draw their net so tight 
and to insist so strongly upon the Latin qualities of the French 
spirit that they are obliged to condemn as alien to the national 
genius such modern forces as those represented by Renan (even 
Michelet), Gide, Rolland, and Claudel. As expected, they accuse 
such writers of introducing foreign standards, and regard as 
unhealthy any importation of outside ideas, most of all from 
Germany. 

It is primarily this way of thinking that combined with poli- 
tical events to bring about a definite reaction against German 
culture many years before the war. We have seen that one of 
Lasserre’s essays is dated 1901, and in his preface of 1924 he 
writes thus: ‘ Il y a eu chez nous, dans les vingt années qui ont 
précédé la guerre, une réaction anti-germanique trés réfléchie et 
étudiée, autant que vigoureuse.’ One of the most pungent docu- 
ments of this reaction is an essay by André Suarés called ‘ Une 
Barriére,’ in which the onus of the whole argument is cleverly 
and passionately turned on Germany. She has always refused 
to study with sympathy any culture other than her own, and 
has in particular never been just to that of France. Even Goethe 
considered Moliére as a ‘ European’ and Voltaire as the typical 
Frenchman, This passionate outburst is typical of the whole 
movement, which is too close to us to be as yet definitely assessed. 
It is difficult to decide, for example, to what extent the nationa- 
listic spirit in literature conditioned or was identical with this 
reaction, but it seems clear that certain stories of Maupassant 
and one whole phase of the career of Maurice Barrés must be 
counted among the forces working against German culture in 
France. The Barrés propaganda was effective from the beginning 
of the century right up to the war; its main dates show an 
almost exasperating regularity : Scénes et Doctrines du National- 
isme, 1902; Au Service de l’ Allemagne, 1905; Colette Baudoche, 
1909. 

Such seem to be the main historical forces which condition 
the present situation. The excuse, if any be needed, for setting 


1 Aspects of this new nationalism as revealed in the discussions called forth 
by the Romantic centenary in 1927 are interestingly, though rather summarily, 
related by P. Mansell Jones in Tradition and Barbarism, A summary of Anti- 
Romanticism in France. (Faber & Faber, 1930.) 
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‘them out in as unvarnished a guise as possible is surely 
direct knowledge of the evidence, especially in dealing with cc 
plicated international relations, is the only way to understandi 
and sympathy. What at first sight appears a needless prolonga> ~ 
tion of the war spirit should rather be viewed as a result of over — 
half a century of irritation under critical circumstances ;' it i 
their jealous care and fear for their own culture which ind 4 
many Frenchmen to-day to disparage that of Germany.* And | 
yet, if the estrangement be sympathetically explained, it is none 
the less to be deplored. Curtius and those with him refuse to — 
recognise that Germany has on any fair and long reckoning none © 
but herself to blame for French harshness, but they are surely 
right in pointing the urgent need for improved relations. The | 
tasks of the present are so heavy that the new Germany will not © 
be saddled with the sins of the old, and fortunately the same is” 
true in less degree of France and other nations. One factor often” 
lost sight of is that in the diplomatic world France is in intimate — 
contact with a form of German culture in her recovered pro? 
vinces. Alsace and Lorraine present so difficult a problem of — 
government that they have not unfairly been called the French 
India. What comes to public notice, especially in this country, 
is a very superficial part of the real issue ; it is more fundamental” 
than the pacification of clericals and the suppression of Com> 
munists. Now, as many times before, in the cockpit of the” 
Rhine valley the types of civilisation developed by France and 
by Germany come into almost daily contact and collision. As” 
long as suspicion of autonomist plots and secret canvassing ¢¢ 
tinues, the provinces which might prove the most effective s 
ing-point for Franco-German understanding will remain 
misgovernment, which is only one result of misunderstanding, @ 
potential cause of future hostility. 


W. G. sian By 


* This statement has received recent and striking corroboration in E E 
‘ Réflexions sur les Mémoires de Biilow’ which Paul Bourget contributed to the 
Iltustration of February 14, 1931. Cf., for the political outcome of similar f r,) 
Lord Dickinson's article in The Nineteenth Century of September last on ‘The 
Healing of Europe.’ a. 








